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PREFACE. 



<t 




RAVELLING in France without 



hotels, or guide-books," might, 
with very little exaggeration, be 
chosen as a title to this volume, 
which is, indeed, the record of one visit after 
another among charming French people, and in 
delightful places, out of the ordinary track of 
the tourist. Alike in the valley of the Marne — 
amongst French Protestants at Montb&iard — at 
Besan$on amid the beautiful scenery of the Doubs 
— at Lons-le-Saunier, from whence so many in- 
teresting excursions were made into the Jura — 
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in the very heart of the Jura highlands — at 
Champagnole, Morez, and St. Claude, it was my 
good fortune to see everything under unique and 
most favourable auspices, to be no tourist indeed, 
but a guest, welcomed at every stage, and pio- 
neered from place to place by educated ladies 
and gentlemen delighted to do the honours of 
their native place. Thus it came about that I 
saw, not only places, but people, and not only 
one class, but all, peasant and proprietor, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, the bourgeoisie of the towns, 
the mountaineers of the highlands, the school- 
master, the pastor, the cur6. Wherever I went, 
moreover, I felt that I was breaking new ground, 
the most interesting country I visited being 
wholly unfamiliar to the general run of tourists, 
for instance, the charming pastoral scenery of 
Seine and Marne, the picturesque valleys of the 
Doubs and the Loue, and the environs of Mont- 
b&iard and Besan^on, the grand mountain 
fastnesses, close-shut valleys, or combes, the soli- 
tary lakes, cascades, and torrent rivers of the 
Jura. 
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Many of the most striking spots described in 
these pages are not even mentioned in Murray, 
whilst the difficulty of communication renders 
them comparatively unknown to the French 
themselves, only a few artists having as yet found 
them out. Ornans — Courbet's birth and favourite 
abiding place, in the valley of the Loue — is one 
of these. St. Hippolyte, near Montbfliard, is 
another, and a dozen more might be named equally 
beautiful, anfl, as yet, equally unknown. New 
lines of railway, however, are to be opened within 
the next few years in several directions, and thus 
the delightful scenery of Franche-Comt6 will, 
ere long, be rendered accessible to all. For the 
benefit of those travellers who are undaunted by 
difficulties, and prefer to go off the beaten track 
even at the risk of encountering discomforts, I 
have reprinted, with many additions, the follow- 
ing notes of visits and travel in the most inte- 
resting part of Eastern France, which, in part, 
originally appeared in " Frazer's Magazine," 
1878. 

In a former work, "Western France," I 
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treated of a part of France which was ultra- 
Catholic; in this one I was chiefly among the 
more Prostestant districts of the whole country, 
and it may be interesting to many to compare 
the two. 
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CHAPTER I. 




THE VALLEY OF THE MAENE. 

J OW delicious to escape from the 
fever heat and turmoil of Paris 
during the Exhibition to the green 
banks and sheltered ways of the gently un- 
dulating Marne I With what delight we wake 
up in the morning to the noise, if noise it 
can be called, of the mower's scythe, the rustle 
of acacia leaves, and the notes of the stock- 
dove, looking back as upon a nightmare to the 
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horn of the tramway conductor, and the per- 
petual grind of the stone-mason's saw. Yes 1 to 
quit Paris at a time of tropic heat, and nestle 
down in some country resort is, indeed, like 
exchanging Dante's lower circle for Paradise. 
The heat has followed us here, but with a 
screen of luxuriant foliage ever between us 
and the burning blue sky, and with a breeze 
rippling the leaves always, no one need com- 
plain. 

With the cocks and the hens, and the birds and 
the bees, we are all up and stirring betimes ; there 
are dozens of cool nooks and corners if we like to 
spend the morning out of doors, and do not feel 
enterprising enough to set out on an exploring 
expedition by diligence or rail. After the midday 
meal everyone takes a siesta, as a matter of course, 
waking up between four and five o'clock for a 
ramble ; wherever we go we find lovely prospects. 
Quiet little rivers and canals winding in between 
lofty lines of poplars, undulating pastures and 
amber cornfields, picturesque villages crowned 
by a church spire here and there, wide sweeps of 
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highly cultivated land interspersed with rich 
woods, vineyards, orchards and gardens — all 
these make up the scenery familiarized to us by 
some of the most characteristic of French 
painters. 

Just such tranquil rural pictures have been por- 
trayed over and over again by Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, and in this very simplicity often lies 
their charm. No costume or grandiose outline is 
here as in Brittany, no picturesque poverty, no 
poetic archaisms ; all is rustic and pastoral, 
but with the rusticity and pastoralness of every 
day. 

We are in the midst of one of the wealthiest and 
best cultivated regions of France moreover, and, 
when we penetrate below the surface, we find 
that in manner and customs, as well as dress 
and outward appearance, the peasant and agri- 
cultural population, generally, differ no little 
from their remote country-people, the Bretons. 
In this famous cheese-making country, the 
" Fromage de Brie " being the speciality of these 
rich dairy farms, there is no superstition, hardly 
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a trace of poverty, and little that can be called 
poetic. The people are wealthy, laborious, and 
progressive. The farmers' wives, however hard 
they may work at home, wear the smartest of 
Parisian bonnets and gowns when paying visits. 
I was going to say when at church, but nobody 
does go here ! 

It is a significant fact that in the fairly well 
to do educated district, where newspapers 
are read by the poorest, where well-being 
is the rule, poverty the exception, the church is 
empty on Sunday, and the priest's authority is 
nil. The priests may preach against abstinence 
from church in the pulpits, and may lecture their 
congregation in private, no effect is thereby pro- 
duced. Church-going has become out of date 
among the manufacturers of Brie cheese. They 
amuse themselves on Sundays by taking walks 
with their children, the pater-familias bathes 
in the river, the ladies put on their gala 
dresses and pay visits, but they omit their de- 
votions. 

Some of these tenant-farmers, many of the farms 
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being hired on lease, possessors of small farms hiring 
more land, are very rich, and one of our neighbours 
whose wealth had been made by the manufacture 
of Brie cheese lately gave his daughter a 100,000 
francs, £40,000, as a dowry. The wedding 
breakfast took place at the Grand H6tel, Paris, 
and a hundred guests were invited to partake of 
a sumptuous collation. But in spite of fine 
clothes and large dowries, farmers' wives and 
daughters still attend to the dairies, and, when 
they cease to do so, doubtless farming in Seine 
et Marne will no longer be the prosperous 
business we find it. It is delightful to witness 
the wide-spread well-being of this highly-farmed 
region. 

" There is no poverty here," my host tells me, 
" and this is why life is so pleasant." 

True enough, wherever you go, you find well- 
dressed, contented-looking people, no rags, no 
squalor, no pinched want. Poverty is an ac- 
cident of rare occurrence, and not a normal con- 
dition, everyone being able to get plenty of 
work and good pay. The habitual look of 
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content written upon every face is very striking. 
It seems as if in this land of Goshen, life were no 
burden, but matter of satisfaction only, if not of 
thankfulness. Class distinction can hardly be 
said to exist ; there are employers and employed, 
masters and servants, of course, but the line 
of demarcation is lightly drawn, and we find 
an easy familiarity wholly free from impolite- 
ness, much less vulgarity, existing between 
them. 

That automatic demureness characterizing 
English servants in the presence of their em- 
ployers, is wholly unknown here. There are 
households with us where the servants might 
all be mutes for any signs of animation they 
give, but here they take part in what is going 
on, and exchange a word and a smile with every 
member of the household, never dreaming that 
it should be otherwise. One is struck too here 
by the good looks, intelligence, and trim appearance 
of the children, who, it is plain, are well cared 
for. The houses have vines and sweet peas on 
the wall, flowers in the window, and altogether 
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a look of comfort and ease found nowhere in 
Western France. The Breton villages are com- 
posed of mere hovels, where pigs, cows, and 
poultry live in close proximity to their owners, 
a dung-hill stands before every front door, and, 
to get indoors and out, you have always to 
cross a pool of liquid manure. Here order 
and cleanliness prevail, with a diffusion of 
well-being, hardly, I should say, to be matched 
out of America. 

Travellers who visit France again and again, 
as much out of sympathy with its people's in- 
stitutions as from a desire to see its monuments 
and outward features, will find ample to reward 
them in Seine et Marne. On every side we have 
evidence of the tremendous natural resources 
and indefatigable laboriousness of the people. 
There is one point here, as elsewhere in France, 
which strikes an agriculturist with astonish- 
ment, and that is the abundance of trees stand- 
ing amid cornfields and miscellaneous crops, also 
the interminable plantation of poplars that 
can be seen on every side, apparently without 
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any object. But the truth is, the planting of apple 
and pear trees in fields is no extravagance, rather 
an economy, the fruit they produce exceeding in 
value the corn they damage, whilst the puzzling 
line of poplars growing beside canals and rivers is 
the work of the Government, every spare bit of 
ground belonging to the State being planted with 
them for the sake of the timber. The crops are 
splendid partly owing to the soil, and partly to 
the advanced system of agriculture. You may 
see exposed for sale, in little towns, the newest 
American agricultural implements, whilst the 
great diversity of products speaks volumes for 
the enterprise of the farmers. 

As you stroll along, now climbing, now de- 
scending this pleasantly undulated country, 
you may see growing in less than an acre, 
a patch of potatoes here, a vineyard there, on 
one side a bit of wheat, oats, rye, and barley, 
with fruit-trees casting abundant shadow over 
all ; on the other Indian corn, clover and 
mangel-wurzel in the green state, recently 
planted for autumn fodder ; further on a poppy 
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field, three weeks ago in full flower, now having 
full pods ready for gathering — the opium poppy 
being cultivated for commerce here — all these and 
many more are found close together, and near 
them many a lovely little glen, copse, and ravine, 
recalling Scotland and Wales, while the open 
hill-sides show broad belts of pasture, corn 
and vineyard. You may walk for miles through 
what seems one vast orchard, only, instead of 
turf, rich crops are growing under the trees. 
This is indeed the orchard of France, on which 
we English folk largely depend for our summer 
fruits. A few days ago the black-currant trees 
were being stripped for the benefit of Parisian 
lovers of cassis, a liqueur in high repute. 

We encounter on our walks carts laden with 
plums packed in baskets and barrels on their 
way to Covent Garden. Later on, it will be the 
peach and apricot crops that are gathered for 
exportation. Later still, apples, walnuts, and 
pears ; the village not far from our own sends fruit 
to the Paris markets valued at 1,000,000 francs 
annually, and the entire valley of the Marne 
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is unequalled throughout France for fruitfulness 
and abundance. But the traveller must settle 
down in some delicious retreat in the valley of 
the Marne to realize the interest and charm of 
such a country as this. And he must above all 
things be a fairly good pedestrian, for, though a 
land of Goshen flowing with milk and honey, 
it is not a land of luxuries, and carriages, good, 
bad, or indifferent, are difficult to be got. A 
countless succession of delightful prospects is 
offered to the persevering explorer, who, each 
day, strikes out in an entirely different direc- 
tion. I have always been of opinion that the 
best way to see a country is to make a halt in 
some good central point for weeks at a time, 
and from thence " excursionize." By these 
means, much fatigue is avoided, and the two 
chief drawbacks to the pleasure of travel, namely, 
hotels and perpetual railway travel, are avoided 
as much as possible. 

Seine et Marne, if not one of the most pictu- 
resque regions in France, abounds in those 
quiet charms that grow upon the sympathetic 
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traveller. It is not a land of marvels and pic- 
torial attractions like Brittany. There is no 
costume, no legendary romance, no stone array of 
Carnac to entice the stranger, but, on the other 
hand, the lover of nature, in her more subdued 
aspects, and the archaeologist also, will find ample 
to repay them. It is not my intention to give 
a history of the ancient cities and towns visited 
during my stay, or, indeed, to offer an itine- 
rary, or any other kind of information so amply 
provided for us in English and foreign Hand- 
books. My object is merely to relate my own 
experiences in this and other Eastern regions of 
France, for, if these are not worth having, no 
rechauffe of facts, gleaned here and there, can 
be so; and I also intend only to quote 
other authors when they are inaccessible to 
the general reader. 

With regard, therefore, to the history of the 
departement of Seine et Marne, constructed, in 
1790, from the province of Brie, also from 
the He de France, and the so called G&tinois 
Francais, I will say a few words. Although it 
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only boasts of two important historical monu- 
ments, namely, the Cathedral of Meaux and 
the Chateau of Fontainebleau ; scattered about 
the country are noteworthy remains of diffe- 
rent epochs, Celtic, Roman, Merovingian, me- 
diaeval; none, perhaps, of paramount import- 
ance, but all interesting to the archaBologist 
and the artist. Such remains as those of 
the Merovingian crypt at Jouarre, and the 
various monuments of Provins, well repay the 
traveller who visits these places on purpose, 
whilst, as he zig-zags here and there, he will 
find many a village church of quaint exterior 
and rich Gothic decoration within. Fontaine- 
bleau, being generally included in a visit to 
Paris, I do not attempt to describe, but pre- 
fer to lead the traveller a little off the ordinary 
track, on which, indeed, he wants no guide 
but Murray and Joanne. 

My rallying point was a pleasant country- 
house at Couilly, offering easy opportunity of 
studying agriculture and rural life, as well as 
of making excursions by road and rail. Couilly 
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itself is charming. The canal, winding its way 
between thick lines of poplar trees towards 
Meaux, you may follow in the hottest day 
of summer without fatigue. The river, nar- 
row and sleepy, yet so picturesquely curling 
amid green slopes and tangled woods, is 
another delightful stroll ; then there are broad, 
richly wooded hills rising above these, and 
shady side-paths leading from hill to valley, 
with alternating vineyards, orchards, pastures, 
and cornfields on either side. Couilly lies in 
the heart of the cheese-making country, part 
of the ancient province of Brie from which this 
famous cheese is named. 

The Gomt6 of Brie became part of the French 
kingdom on the occasion of the marriage of 
Jeanne of Navarre with Philip-le-Bel in 1361, 
and is as prosperous as it is picturesque. It 
also possesses historic interest. Within a stone's 
throw of our garden wall once stood a famous 
convent of Bernardines, called Pont-aux-Dames. 
Here Madame du Barry, the favourite of Louis 
XV., was exiled after his death ; on the out- 
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break of the Revolution, she flew to England, 
having first concealed, somewhere in the Abbey 
grounds, a valuable case of diamonds. The 
Revolution went on its way, and Madame du 
Barry might have ended her unworthy career 
in peace bad not a sudden fit of cupidity induced 
her to return to Oouilly when the Terror was 
at its acm£, in quest of her diamonds. The 
Committee of Public Safety got hold of Madame 
du Barry, and she mounted the guillotine in 
company of her betters, showing a pusillanimity 
that befitted such a career. What became of 
the diamonds, history does not say. The Abbey 
of Pont-aux-Dames has long since been turned 
to other purposes, but the beautiful old-fashioned 
garden still remains as it was. 

Couilly, like most of the ancient villages in 
Seine et Marne, possesses a church of an early 
period, though unequal in interest to those of 
its neighbours. It is also full of reminiscences 
of the last Franco-German war. My friend's 
house was occupied by the German commander 
and his staff, who, however, committed no 
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depredations beyond carrying off the bed- 
quilts and blankets, a pardonable offence con- 
sidering the excessive cold of that terrible 
winter. 

Not far off, on a high hill, is a farm-house, 
known as the Maison Blanche, in which Jules 
Favre gave utterance to the memorable words : 
" Not an inch of our territory — not a stone of 
our fortresses," when in conference with Bis- 
marck and Moltke in 1870. It is said that a 
peasant who showed them the way meditated 
assassinating all three, and was only prevented 
by the fear of his village being made the scene 
of vengeance. Already, German tourists are 
finding their way back to these country resorts, 
and the sound of the German tongue is no 
longer unbearable to French ears. It is to be 
hoped that this outward reconciliation of the two 
nationalities may mean something deeper, and 
that the good feeling may increase. 

The diligence passes our garden gate early 
in the morning, and in an hour and a half takes 
us to Meaux, former capital of the province 
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of La Brie, bishopric of the famous Bossuet, 
and one of the early strongholds of the Reform- 
ation. The neighbouring country, pays Meldois 
as it is called, is one vast fruit and vegetable 
garden, bringing in enormous returns. From 
our vantage ground, for, of course, we get 
outside the vehicle, we survey the shifting 
landscape, wood and valley and plain, soon 
seeing the city with its imposing Cathedral, 
flashing like marble, high above the wind- 
ing river and fields of green and gold on 
either side. I know nothing that gives the 
mind an idea of fertility and wealth more than 
this scene, and it is no wonder that the Prus- 
sians, in 1871, here levied a heavy toll; their 
sojourn at Meauz having cost the inhabitants 
not less than a million and a half of francs. 
All now is peace and prosperity, and here, as 
in the neighbouring towns, rags, want, and 
beggary are not found. The evident well-being 
of all classes is delightful to behold. 

Meauz, with its shady boulevards and plea- 
sant public gardens, must be an agreeable 
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place to live in, nor would intellectual re- 
sources be wanting. We strolled into the 
spacious town library, open, of course, to all 
strangers, and could wish for no better occu- 
pation than to con the curious old books and 
the manuscripts that it contains. One incident 
amused me greatly. The employ^, having 
shown me the busts adorning the walls of the 
principal rooms, took me into a side closet, 
where, ignominiously put out of sight, were the 
busts of Charles the Tenth and Louis-Phi- 
lippe. 

" But," said our informant, " we have more 
busts in the garret. The Emperor Napoleon 
III., the Empress and the Prince Imperial !" 

Naturally enough, on the proclamation of the 
Republic, these busts were considered at least 
supererogatory, and it is to be hoped they will 
stay where they are. The Ev6ch6, or Bishop's 
Palace, is the principal sight at Meaux. It is 
full of historic associations, besides being very 
curious in itself. Here have slept many note- 
worthy personages, Louis XVI. and Marie 
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Antoinette when on their return from Varennes, 
June 24th, 1791, Napoleon in 1814, Charles X, 
in 1828, later, General Moltke in 1870, who said 
upon that occasion, 

" In three days, or a week at most, we shall be 
in Paris ;" not counting on the possibilities of a 
siege. 

The room occupied by the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. and his little son, still bears the name of 
" La Chambre du Roi," and cannot be entered 
without sadness. The gardens, designed by Le 
N6tre, are magnificent and very quaint, as 
quaint and characteristic, perhaps, as any of the 
same period ; a broad, open, sunny flower- 
garden below, above terraced walks so shaded 
with closely-planted plane trees that the sun can 
hardly penetrate them on this July day. These 
green walks, where the nightingale and the oriole 
were singing, were otherwise as quiet as the 
Ev6ch6 itself; but the acm6 of quiet and solitude 
was only to be found in the avenue of yews, 
called Bossuet's Walk. Here it is said the 
great orator used to pace backwards and 
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forwards when composing his famous discourses, 
like another celebrated French writer, Balzac, 
wholly secluding himself from the world whilst 
thus occupied. A little garden-house in which 
he ate and slept leads out of this delightful walk, 
a cloister of greenery, the high square-cut walls 
of yew shutting out everything but the sky. 
What would some of us give for such a retreat 
as this ! an ideal of perfect tranquillity and 
isolation from the outer world that might 
have satisfied the soul of Schopenhauer 
himself. 

But the good things of life are not equally 
divided. The present Bishop, an octogenarian, who 
has long been quite blind, would perhaps prefer 
to hear more echoes from without. It happened 
that in one party was a little child of six, who, 
with the inquisitiveness of childhood, followed 
the servant in-doors, whilst the rest waited at 
the door for permission to visit the palace. " I 
hear the footsteps of a child," said the old man, 
and bidding his young visitor approach, he gave 
him sugar-plums, kisses, and finally his blessing. 

o 2 
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Very likely the innocent prattling of the child 
was as welcome to the old man as the sweetmeats 
to the little one on his knee. 

The terraces of the Episcopal garden cross 
the ancient walls of the city, and underneath 
the boulevards afford a promenade almost as 
pleasant. It must be admitted that much more 
pains are taken in France to embellish provincial 
towns with shady walks and promenades than 
in England. The tiniest little town in Seine 
et Marne has its promenades, that is to say, an 
open green space and avenues with benches for the 
convenience of passers-by. We cannot, certainly, 
*it out of doors as much as our French neighbours 
in consequence of our more changeable climate, 
but might not pleasant public squares and gar- 
dens, with bands playing gratuitously on certain 
evenings in the week in country towns, entice cus- 
tomers from the public-house ? The traveller is 
shown the handsome private residences of rich 
Meldois, where in the second week of September, 
1870, were lodged the Emperor of Germany, the 
Prince Frederick Charles, and Prince Bismarck. 
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Meaux, if one of the most prosperous, is 
also one of the most liberal of French cities, and 
has been renowned for its charity from early times. 
In the thirteenth century there were no fewer 
than sixty H6tels-Dieu, as well as hospitals for 
lepers in the diocese, and at the present 
day it is true to its ancient traditions, being 
abundantly supplied with hospitals, &c. 

Half-an-hour from Meaux by railway is the 
pretty little town of La Fert£-sous-Jouarre, 
coquettishly perched on the Marne, and not yet 
rendered unpoetic by the hum and bustle of 
commerce. Here, even more than at Meaux, 
the material well-being of all classes is espe- 
cially striking. You see the women sitting in 
their little gardens at needle-work, the children 
trotting off to school, the men busied in their 
respective callings, but all as it should be, no 
poverty, no dirt, no drunkenness, no discontent ; 
cheerfulness, cleanliness, and good clothes are evi- 
dently everybody's portion. Yet it is eminently 
a working population ; there are no fashionable 
ladies in the streets, no nursery-maids with over- 
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dressed charges on the public walks ; the men 
wear blue blouses, the women cotton gowns, 
all belonging to one class, and have no need to 
envy any others. 

Close to the railway-station is a little house, 
where I saw an instance of the comfort enjoyed 
by these unpretentious citizens of this thrifty 
little town. The landlord, a particularly intelli- 
gent and well-mannered person, was waiting 
upon his customers in a blue cotton coat, and 
the landlady was as busy as could be in the 
kitchen. Both were evidently accustomed to 
plenty of hard work, yet wheu she took me over 
the house in order to show her accommodation 
for tourists, I found their own rooms furnished 
with Parisian elegance. There were velvet 
sofas and chairs, white-lace curtains, polished 
floors, mirrors, hanging wardrobes, a sumptuous 
little bassinette for baby, and adjoining, as 
charming a room for their elder daughter — a 
teacher in a day-school — as any heiress to a 
large fortune could desire. This love of good 
furniture and in-door comfort generally, seemed 
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to me to speak much, not only for the taste, 
but the moral tone of the family. Evidently to 
these good people the home meant everything 
dearest to their hearts. You would not find 
extravagance in food or dress among them, or 
most likely any other but this : they work hard, 
they live frugally, but, when the day's toil 
is done, they like to have pretty things 
around them, and not only to repose but to enjoy. 
La Fert6-sous-Jouarre is the seat of a large 
manufacture of millstones, which are exported 
to all parts of the world, and it is a very 
thriving little place. Large numbers of Ger- 
mans are brought hither by commerce, and now 
live again among their French neighbours as 
peacefully as before the war. The attraction 
for tourists is, however, the twin-town of 
Jouarre, reached by a lovely drive of about 
an hour from the little town. Leaving the 
river, you ascend gradually, gaining at* every 
step a richer and wider prospect ; below the blue 
river, winding between green banks, above a 
lofty ridge of wooded hill, with hamlets dotted 
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here and there amid the yellow corn and 
luxuriant foliage. It is a bit of Switzerland, 
and has often been painted by French artists. 
I can fancy no more attractive field for a 
landscape-painter than this, who, provided he 
could endure the perpetual noise of the stone- 
yards, would find no lack of creature com- 
forts. 

The love of flowers and flower-gardens, so 
painfully absent in the West of France, is 
here conspicuous. There are flowers every- 
where, and some of the little gardens give 
evidence of great skill and care. Jouarre is 
perched upon an airy green eminence, a quiet 
old-world town, with an enormous convent in 
the centre, where some scores of cloistered nuns 
have shut themselves up for the glory of 
God. There they live, these Bernardines, 
as they are called, as much in prison as if they 
were the most dangerous felons ever brought to 
justice ; and a prison-house, indeed, the convent 
looks with its high walls, bars, and bolts. I 
had a little talk with the sister in charge of 
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the porter's lodge, and she took me into the 
church, pointing to the high iron rails barring 
off the cloistered nuns, with that imbecile 
self-satisfaction as much inseparable from her 
calling as her unwholesome dress. 

"There is one young English lady here," 
she said, "formerly a Protestant; she is 
twenty-one, and only the other day took the per- 
petual vows." 

I wondered, as I looked up at the barred 
windows, how long this kind of Suttee would 
be permitted in happy France, or, indeed, in 
any other country, and whether in the life-time 
of that foolish English girl the doors would 
be opened and she would be compelled to live 
and labour in the world like any other rational 
being. This dreary prison-house, erected not 
in the interests of justice and society, but in 
order to pacify cupidity on one side and 
fanaticism on the other, afforded a painful 
contrast to the cheerful, active life out- 
side. 

Close to the convent is one of the most 
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curious monuments in the entire department 
of Seine et Marne, namely, the famous Mero- 
vingian Crypt, described by French archae- 
ologists in the "Bulletin Monumental" and 
elsewhere. It is well known that during the 
Merovingian epoch, and under Charlemagne, 
long journeys were often undertaken in order 
to procure marbles and other building materials 
for the Christian churches. Thus only can 
we account for the splendid columns of 
jasper, porphyry, and other rare marbles 
of which this crypt is composed. The capitals 
of white marble, in striking contrast to the 
deep reds, greens, and other colours of the 
columns, are richly carved with acanthus 
leaves, scrolls, and other classic patterns, 
without doubt the whole having originally 
decorated some Pagan temple. The chapel 
containing the crypt is said to have been 
founded in the seventh century, and speaks much 
for the enthusiasm and artistic spirit animating 
its builders. There is considerable elegance in 
these arches, also in the sculptured tombs of 
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different epochs, which, like the crypt, have 
been preserved so wonderfully until the present 
time. Other archasological treasures are here, 
notably the so-called " Pierre des Sonneurs de 
Jouarre," or Stone of the Jouarre Bell-ringers, 
a quaint design representing two bell-ringers at 
their task, with a legend underneath, dating 
from the fourteenth century. 

It must be mentioned that the traveller's 
patience may undergo a trial here. When I 
arrived at Jouarre, M. le Car6 and the 
sacristan were both absent, and as no one else 
possessed the key of the crypt, my chance of 
seeing it seemed small. However, some one 
obligingly set out on a voyage of discovery, 
and finally the sacristan's wife was found in a 
neighbouring harvest-field, and she bustled up, 
delighted to show everything; amongst other 
antiquities some precious skulls and bones 
of Saints are kept under lock and key in the 
sacristy, and only exposed on fete days. 

In the middle ages, Jouarre possessed an 
important abbey, which was destroyed during 
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the Great Revolution. There are also in a 
lovely little island, in the river close to the 
town, remains of a feudal castle where Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette halted on their way 
to Paris after their capture at Varennes. No 
one, however, need to have archaeological tastes 
in order to visit these little towns ; alike scenery 
and people are charming, and the tourist is 
welcomed as a guest rather than a customer. 
But whether at Jouarre, or anywhere else, he 
who knows most will see most, every day the 
dictum of the great Lessing being illustrated in 
travel : " Wer viel weisst hat viel zu sorgen — " 
" Who knows much has much to look after." 
The mere lover of the picturesque, who cares 
nothing for French history, literature, and in- 
stitutions, old or new, will get a superb land- 
scape here, and nothing more. 

Our resting place at Couilly, where, sheltered 
by acacia trees, we hardly feel the tropical 
heat of July, is an admirable starting point for 
excursions, each interesting in a different way. 
The striking contrast with the homely ease and 
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well to do terre-a-terre about us is the princely 
chateau of the Rothschilds at Ferri&res, which 
none should miss seeing on any account what- 
ever. With princely liberality also, Baron 
Rothschild admits anyone to his fairy-land who 
takes the trouble to write for permission, and 
however much we may have been thinking 
of King Solomon, Haroun al Raschid, and the 
thousand and one nights, we shall not be disap- 
pointed. The very name of Rothschild fills us 
with awe and bewilderment 1 We prepare our- 
selves to be dazzled with gold and gems, to 
tread on carpets gorgeous as peacock's tails, 
softer than eider-down, to pass through jasper 
and porphyry columns into regal halls where 
the acme of splendour can go no farther, where 
the walls are hung with rich tapestries, where 
every chair looks like a throne, and where 
on all sides mirrors reflect the treasures 
collected from different parts of the world, 
and we are not disappointed. 

Quitting the railway at the cheerful and wealthy 
little town of Lagny, we drive past handsome 
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country-houses, and well-kept flower-garden3 9 
then gradually ascend a road winding amid 
hill and valley to the chateau, a graceful 
structure in white marble, or so it seems, 
proudly commanding the wide landscape. The 
flower-gardens are a blaze of colours, and the 
orange trees give delicious fragrance as we 
ascend the terrace, ascend being hardly the word 
applicable to steps sloping so easily upwards, 
so nicely adjusted to the human foot that climbing 
Mont Blanc, under the same circumstances, 
would be accomplished without fatigue. It is 
impossible to give any idea of the different kinds 
of magnificence that greet us on every side, 
now a little Watteau-like boudoir, having for 
background sky-blue satin and roses ; now a 
di Ding-hall, sombre, gorgeous, and majestic as 
that of a Spanish palace; now we are trans- 
ported to Persia, China, and Japan, the next we 
find ourselves amid unspeakable treasures of 
Italian and other marbles. 

To come down to practical details, it might be 
suggested to the generous owner of this noble 
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treasure-home of art that the briefest possible 
catalogue of his choicest treasures would un- 
speakably oblige his visitors. There is hardly a 
piece of furniture that is not interesting, alike 
from an historic and artistic point of view, whilst 
some are chefs-d'oeuvre both in design and 
execution, and dazzlingly rich in material. 
Among these may be mentioned a pair of 
chimney ornaments, thickly hung with pendants 
of precious stones, a piano — which belonged to 
Marie Antoinette — the case of which is formed of 
tortoiseshell, richly decorated with gold ; an inlaid 
cabinet, set with emeralds, sapphires, and other 
jewels ; another composed of precious stones ; 
chairs and couches crowned with exquisite 
tapestry of the Louis Quinze period ; some rare 
specimens of old cloisonne work, also of Floren- 
tine mosaics — these forming a small part of this 
magnificent museum. 

The striking feature is the great quantity and 
variety of rich marbles in every part. One of 
the staircases is entirely formed of different 
kinds of rare marble, the effect being extra- 
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ordinarily imposing. Elsewhere, a room is 
divided by Corinthian columns of jasper and 
porphyry, and on every side are displayed a wealth 
and splendour in this respect quite unique. 
Without doubt, nothing lends such magnifi- 
cence to interiors as marbles, but they require 
the spaciousness and princeliness of such a 
ch&teau to be displayed to advantage. 

Next in importance, as a matter of mere 
decoration, must be cited the tapestries of which 
there is a rare and valuable collection, chiefly 
in the hall, so called, where they are arrayed 
about the running gallery surmounting the 
pictures. What this hall must be worth would 
perhaps sound fabulous on paper, but it is hero 
that some of the most precious treasures are 
found; cabinets of ivory, ebony, gems, gold, 
and silver, and the pictures alone represent a 
princess's dowry. Examples of some of the 
greatest masters are here : Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Claude Lorraine, the Caracci, 
Bordone, Reynolds, lastly among moderns, 
Ingres and Hippolyte Flandrin. Much might 
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be said about these pictures, if space per- 
mitted, but they aloue are worth making 
the journey from Paris or Couilly to 
see* 

We find a very pleasing Murillo and some 
exquisite little specimens of the early German 
school in other parts of the ch&teau, although the 
gems of the collection are undoubtedly the 
Bordones, Rembrandts, and Reynoldses. But the 
creme de la creme of Baron Rothschild's treasures 
is not to be found in this sumptuous hall, in 
spite of tapestries, pictures, marbles and rare 
furniture, nor in the state salon, but in the 
dining-room, a marvellously rich and gorgeous 
apartment, where the wealth of gold and 
splendid colours is toned down, and the eye 
is rather refreshed than dazzled by the whole. 
On the walls, reaching from base to ceiling, 
are hung a series of paintings on leather, 
known as the Guirs de Cordoue, leather paint- 
ings of Cordova. They are historic and alle- 
gorical subjects, and are painted in rich colours 
with a great abundance of gold on a dark 
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background, the general effect being that of a 
study in gold and brown. 

As good luck would have it, immediately after 
my visit to Ferrieres, I happened to hear of 
the Baron Davillier's learned little treatise on 
this ancient leather-work, or Guadamaciles, 
variously called cuir d'or, cuirs dores, cuirs 
basanes, &c. The history of these artistic 
varieties is so curious, that I will give it in as 
few words as possible. 

Guadamacil, a Spanish word, signifying painted 
leather, is supposed to have its origin in the 
city of Ghadames, Sahara, where M. Duveyrier 
the eminent French explorer, was making 
scientific inquiries in 1860. The Kadi 
knowing M. Duveyrier's interest in all that 
concerned the history of this city in the 
desert, drew his attention to the follow- 
ing passage in the geographical work of a 
learned Tunisian, dating from the sixth cen- 
tury of the Hegira, that is to say, the twelfth 
of our era. "Ghadarafes — from this city come 
the painted leathers or Ghadamesien." M. 
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Duveyrier accepted this etymology of the word 
as the most natural, seeing that the Moors of 
Spain, and especially of Cordova, had constant 
intercourse with the inhabitants of North Africa, 
and would naturally receive these with other 
artistic curiosities. The Arab dictionary of Freytag 
confirms M. Duveyrier's etymology, the author 
thus describing Ghadames — "Nomen oppidi in 
Africa, unde pelles gudsamiticaB appellat® sunt." 
Whatever its origin, we find the fabrication 
of these guadamaciles very flourishing at Cor- 
dova in the sixteenth century. The preparation of 
sheep and goat-skins for artistic purposes was a 
source of considerable commercial wealth to this 
city, and they were largely exported to various 
parts of Europe and India. A writer of that period 
describes the glowing effect of the Cordovan 
streets tapestried with the richly gilt and painted 
skins hung out to dry before packing ; whilst Cer- 
vantes is supposed to have one in his mind, when 
thus describing the heroine of one of his plays, 
" Enter Hortigosa, wearing a guadamacile, &c." 
Babelais also alludes to the subject in Panta- 

d 2 
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gruel : — " De la peau de ces moutons seront 
faictes les beaux maroquins, lesquels on vendra 
pour maroquins Turquins on de Montelimart, 
ou de Hespaigne." 

The guadamaciles, although leather-work was 
fabricated in several cities of France, also of 
Italy and Belgium, ever remained a speciality 
of Spain, Seville, Barcelona, Lerida, Ciudad- 
Real, and Valladolid bearing the palm after 
Cordova. Such works are characterized by 
elaborateness, splendour of colour and rich- 
ness of detail. The curious may consult 
the Recherches sur le Cuir dore, anciennement 
appele Cuir basane, by M. de la Qu^rifere, 
also M. Jacquemart's Histoire du Mobilier, 
in which is found a very exact representation 
of a specimen, probably Italian. The art 
decayed in Spain after the expulsion of the 
Moors in 1610, but was introduced in various 
parts of France by some of the exiled artists, 
and it may be said to have died out in 
France abont the end of the last century. 

Sefior Riafio's handbook to the Spanish 
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collection in the South Kensington Museum 
gives a list with details of the specimens 
there exhibited, numbering upwards of 
twenty panels and borders for furniture. 
These are chiefly seventeenth century work- 
tables, exceedingly interesting and valuable. All 
lovers of art, furniture, and decoration generally 
can but echo M. Davilliers' hope that the art 
of painting and stamping on leather may be 
ere long revived at Cordova. 

So much for the artistic treat in store for those 
art-lovers who find their way to the Ch&teau of 
Ferrieres, where none will fail to add to his pre- 
vious stock of knowledge. Art-lovers cannot study 
the exquisite design, elaborate workmanship, 
and splendid materials of the furniture, de- 
coration, and general fittings up of such a 
palace without some sadness. How little that 
is new and modern can here be compared with 
the old, whether we regard mere carpentry 
detail or solidity ! This is strikingly illustrated 
in the Japanese cloisonne work of which there 
are some choice specimens. 
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Two refinements of civilization will amuse 
the stranger; the first is a railway in 
miniature from kitchens to dining-rooms, by 
means of which the dishes are conveyed to 
the latter with the utmost possible dispatch. 
The temper indeed of these happy diners should 
be ineffably serene, considering that they can 
never be ruffled by soups or fish coining to 
table one degree less hot than the most 
epicurean palate could desire. Luxury can go 
no farther, unless, which may be invented 
some day, a patent appetite and digesting 
apparatus were supplied, enabling host and 
guests to sit down every day to the feasts 
spread before them with undiminished relish 
and perfect impunity. 

The second amusing, or rather surprising, 
fact is that of the luxurious, though I venture 

* 

to say somewhat floridly decorated ladies 
smoking room ? Were we dreaming ? Or was 
it our informant who was but half awake 
or in error? I believe not, and that the 
elegant and princely Ch&teau de Ferrifcres thus 
acknowledges the fact of lady smokers! 




CHAPTER II. 

noisiil : tbb orrr op chocolate. 

f-HEN not disposed to go far 
a-field ia searoh of pleasure or 
instruction, we find plenty to 
interest us close at band. 
Even in this quiet little village there is always 
something going on, a fete jpatronale, a ball, a 
prize-distribution, or other local event. The Ecole 
Communale for both boys and girls has just 
closed for the holidays, so last Sunday — the 
season in July — the prizes were given away 
with much ceremony. A tent was decorated 
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with tricolour flags, evergreens, and garlands, 
the village band escorted thither the Mayor 
and Corporation, marching them in with a 
spirited air, the entire community having turned 
out to see. I had already witnessed a prize- 
distribution in the heart of Anjou, but how 
different from this ! Here at Couilly it was diffi- 
cult to believe that the fashionable Parisian 
toilettes around us belonged to the wives of 
small farmers, who all the week were busy 
in their dairies, whilst the young ladies of 
all ages, from five to fifteen, their daughters, 
might have appeared at the Lady Mayoress's 
ball at Guildhall, so smart were they in their 
white muslin frocks and blue and pink sashes and 
hair-knots. A few mob-caps among the old 
women and blue blouses among the men were 
seen, but the assemblage, as a whole, might 
be called a fashionable one — whilst at Anjou, 
exactly the same class presented the homeliest 
appearance, all the female part of it wearing 
white coiffes and plain stuff gowns, the men 
blue blouses and sabots. Nor was the differ- 
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ence less striking in other respects. These 
sons and daughters of rich tenant-farmers, pea- 
sant proprietors, or even day-labourers, are far 
ahead of the young people in Anjou, and 
each would be considered a wonder in be- 
nighted Brittany. They are, in fact, quite 
accomplished, not only learning singing, drawing 
and other accomplishments, but are able to take 
part in dramatic entertainments. Two perform- 
ances were given by the boys, two by the girls, 
a little play being followed by a recitation ; 
and I must say I never heard anything 
of the kind in a village-school in Eng- 
land. 

These children acquitted themselves of their 
parts remarkably well, especially the girls, 
and their accuracy, pure accent, and delivery 
generally, spoke volumes for the training 
they had received ; of awkwardness there was 
not a trace. Of course there were speeches 
from the Mayor, M. le Cur£, and others, also 
music and singing, and a large number of 
excellent books were distributed, each recipient 
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being at the same time crowned with a wreath of 
artificial flowers. 

It is to be hoped that ere many years, thanks 
to the new law enforcing compulsory education, 
the excellent education these children receive will 
be the portion of every boy and girl in France, 
and that an adult unable to read and write — the 
rule, not the exception, among the rural 
population in Brittany — will be unheard of. 
A friend of mine from Nantes recently took 
with her to Paris a young Breton maid- 
servant, who had been educated by the " Bonnes 
Scaurs," that is to say the nuns. What was the 
poor girl's astonishment to find that in Paris 
everybody was so far accomplished as to be able 
to read and write? Her surprise would have 
been greater still, had she witnessed the 
acquirements of these little Co u illy girls, 
many of them, like herself, daughters of small 
peasant farmers. 

It must be mentioned, for the satisfaction of 
those who regard the progress of education 
with some concern, that the elegant bonnets and 
dresses I speak of are laid aside on week 
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days, and that nowhere in France do people 
work harder than here. But when not at work 
they like to wear good clothes and read the 
newspapers as well as their neighbours. Take 
our laundress, for instance, an admirable young 
woman, who gets up clothes to perfection, and 
who on Sunday exchanges her cotton gown and 
apron for the smartest of Parisian costumes. 
The amount of underclothes these countrywomen 
possess is sometimes enormous, and they pride 
themselves upon the largest possible quantity, 
a great part of which is of course laid by. 
They count their garments not by dozens but 
by scores, and can thus afford to wait for the 
quarterly washing-day, as they often do. It 
must be also mentioned that cleanliness is 
uniformly found throughout these flourishing 
villages, and, in most, hot and cold public baths. 
Dirt is rare — 1 might almost say un- 
known — also rags, neither of which as yet we 
have seen throughout our long walks and 
drives, except in the case of a company of 
tramps we encountered one day. Drunkenness 
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is also comparatively absent, in some places we 
might say absolutely. 

As we make further acquaintance with these 
favoured regions, we might suppose that here, 
at least, the dreams of Utopians had come 
true, and that poverty, squalor, and 
wretchedness were banished for ever. The 
abundant crops around us are apportioned 
out to all, and the .soil, which, if roughly 
cultivated according to English notions, yet 
bears marvellously, is not the heritage of one 
or two, but of the people. The poorest has 
his bit of land, to which he adds from time 
to time by the fruit of his industry, and 
though tenant-farming is carried on largely, 
owing to the wealth and enterprize of the 
agricultural population, the tenant-farmers almost 
always possess land of their own, and they 
hire more in order to save money for future 
purchases. Of course they could only make 
tenant-farming pay by means of excessive 
economy and laboriousness, as the rents are 
high, but in these respects they are not wanting. 
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The fertility of the soil is not more astonish- 
ing than the variety of produce we find here, 
though pasturage and cheese-making are their 
chief occupations, and fruit crops are produced in 
other parts. We find, as has been before men- 
tioned, fruit-trees everywhere, corn, fruit, and 
vegetables all growing with unimaginable luxuri- 
ance. The pastures are also very fine, but we 
see no cattle out to graze ; the harvest work re- 
quires all hands, and, as there are no fences be- 
tween field and meadow, there is no one to tend 
them. The large heap of manure being dried 
up by the sun in the midst of the farm-yard, 
has a look of unthriftiness, whilst the small, 
dark, and ill-ventilated dairies make us wonder 
that the manufacture of the famous Brie 
cheese should be the profitable thing it is. 
At one farm we visited, we saw thirty-six 
splendid Normandy cows, the entire milk pro- 
duce of which was used for cheese-making. 
Yet nothing could be worse than the dairy 
arrangements from a hygienic point of view, 
and the absolute cleanliness requisite for dairy 
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work was wanting. These Brie cheeses are 
made in every farm, small or great, and large 
quantities are sent to the Meaux market on 
Saturdays, where the sale alone reaches the 
sum of five or six millions of francs yearly. 
The process is a very simple one, and is of course 
perpetually going on. 

Our hostess, at one of the larger and more 
prosperous of these farms, showed us every- 
thing, and regaled us abundantly with the 
fresh milk warm from the cow. Here we saw 
an instance of the social metamorphosis taking 
place in these progressive districts. The mis- 
tress of the house, a bright clever woman, 
occupied all day with the drudgery of the farm- 
house, is fairly educated, and, though now 
neatly dressed in plain cotton gown, on Sunday 
dresses like any other lady for the promenade. 
Her mother, still clinging to the past custom, 
appeared in short stuff petticoat, wooden shoes, 
and yellow-handkerchief wrapped round her 
head; while the children, who, in due time, 
will be trained to toil like their neighbours, 
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are now being well taught in the village 
school. 

These people are wealthy, and may be taken 
as types of the farming class here, though many 
of the so called cultivateur8 f or proprietors, 
farming their own land, live in much easier 
style; the men managing the business, the 
ladies keeping the house, and the work of the 
farm being left to labourers. The rent of good 
land is about fifty shillings an acre, and wages, 
in harvest time, four francs with board. The 
farms, while large in comparison with anything 
found in Brittany and Anjou, are small, mea- 
sured by our scale, being from fifty to two or 
three hundred acres. 

Steam-threshing has long been in use here ; 
but, of course, not generally, as the smaller 
patches of corn only admit of the old system; 
and the corn is so ripe that it is often threshed 
on the field immediately after the cutting; 
the harvesting process is rapid ; we often 
see only one or two labourers, whether men 
or women, on a single patch. But there 
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is do waiting, as a rule, for fine weather to cart 
away the corn, and masters and men work with 
a will. We must, indeed, watch a harvest from 
beginning to end to realise the laboriousness 
of a farmer's life here. Upon one occasion, 
when visiting a farm of a hundred and thirty 
acres, we found the farmer and his mother, rich 
people, both hard at work in the field, the former 
casting away straw — the corn being threshed 
by machinery on the field — the latter tying it up. 
The look of cheerfulness animating all faces 
was delightful to behold. The farmer's coun- 
tenance beamed with satisfaction, and, one may 
be sure, not without good cause. The farm- 
house and buildings are spacious and hand- 
some, and, as is generally the case here, were 
surrounded by a high wall, having a large court 
in the centre, where a goodly number of geese, 
turkeys, and poultry were disporting themselves. 
There we found only a few cows, but they 
were evidently very productive from the quan- 
tity of cheeses found in the dairy.* 

• The curious in agriculture never need fear to ask a question 
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Sheep are not kept here largely, and grazing 
bullocks still less. The farmer, therefore, re- 
lies chiefly on his dairy, next on his corn and 
fruit crops, and, as bad seasons are rare, both 
these seldom fail him. But these pleasant vil- 
lages have generally some other interest besides 
their rich harvest and picturesque sites. In 
some of the smallest, you may find exquisite 
little churches, such as La Chapelle-sur-Crdcy, 
a veritable cathedral in miniatnre. Crdcy was 
once an important place with ninety-nine towers 
and double ramparts, traces of which still re- 
main. 

A narrow stream runs at the back of the 
town, and quaint enough are the little houses 
perched beside it, each with its garden and 
tiny drawbridge, drawn at night, the oddest 
sights of which a sketcher might make some- 
thing. A sketcher, indeed, must be a happy 

or two of these flouridhing farmers and farmeresses of Seine et 
Maine. Busy as they are, they are never too busy to be 
courteous, and are always ready to show any part of the 
premises to strangers. 

E 
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person here, bo many quiet subjects offering 
themselves at every turn. Many of these village 
churches date from the thirteenth century, and 
are alike picturesque within and without, 
their spires and gabled towers giving these 
leading characters to the landscape. Nowhere 
in France do you find prettier village churches, 
not a few ranking among the historic monuments 
of the country. Here and there are chateaux 
with old-fashioned gardens and noble avenues, 
and we have only to ask permission at the 
porter's lodge, to walk in and enjoy them at 
leisure. 

In one of these the lady of the house, who 
was sitting out of doors, kindly beckoned us to 
enter, and we had the pleasure of listening, 
under some splendid oaks, to the oriole's song, 
and of seeing a little cluster of Eucalyptus trees, 
two surprises we had not looked for. The oriole, 
a well known and beautiful American bird, also 
a songster that may be compared to the 
nightingale, is indeed no stranger here, and, 
having once heard and seen him, you cannot 
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mistake him for any other bird. His song is 
an invariable prognostic of rain, as we discover 
on further acquaintance. 

The Eucalyptus Globulus, or blue gum tree, 
a native of Australia, and now so success- 
fully acclimatized in Algeria, the Cape, the 
Riviera, and other countries, is said to flourish in 
the region of the olive only; but we were 
assured by the lady of the house that it bears 
the frost of these northern regions. I confess 
I thought her plantations looked rather sickly, 
and considering that the climate is like that 
of Paris, subject to short spells of severe cold 
in winter and sudden changes, I doubt much 
in the experiment. But the health-giving, fever- 
destroying Eucalyptus is not needed in this 
well-wooded healthy country, and the splendid 
foliage of acacia, walnut, oaks, and birch 
leaves nothing to desire either in the matter 
of shade or ornament. A lover of trees, birds, 
and whispering breezes will say that here at 
least is a corner of the Happy Fields of Homer, 
or the Islands of the Blest described by Hesiod. 

e 2 
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Nowhere is summer to be more revelled in, 
more amply tasted, than in these rustic villages, 
where creature comforts yet abound, and no- 
where is the dolce far niente so easily induced. 
Why should we be at the trouble of under- 
taking a hot, dusty railway journey in search 
of Gaelic tombs, Gothic churches, or Merovin- 
gian remains when we have the essence of 
deliciousness at our very door ? — waving fields of 
ripe corn, amid which the reapers in twos and 
threes are at work — picturesque figures that 
seemed to have walked out of Millet's canvas 
— lines of poplars along the curling river, 
beyond hills covered with woods, a cluster- 
ing village, or a ch&teau, here and there. 
This is the picture, partially screened by 
noble acacia trees, that I have from my 
window, accompanied by the music of waving 
barley and wheat, dancing leaves, and chaf- 
finches, tame as canaries, singing in the 
branches. 

About a mile off is the little village of 
Villiers, which is even prettier than our own, 
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and which of course artists have long ago 
found out. The wayside inn near the fridge, 
crossing the little river Morin, bears witness to 
the artistic popularity of this quiet spot. The 
panels of the parlour are covered with sketches, 
some in oil, some in water-colour, souvenirs 
with which visitors have memorialized their 
stay. Some of these hasty effects are very 
good, and the general effect is heightened by 
choice old pottery, tastefully arranged above. 
Villiers-sur-Morin would be an admirable summer 
resort for an artist fond of hanging woods, run- 
ning streams, and green pastures, and a dozen 
more possessing the same attraction lie close at 
hand. 

But, though within so easy a distance of 
Paris, life is homely, and fastidious travellers 
must keep to the beaten tracks and high roads 
where good hotels are to be found. When he 
goes into the by-ways, a way-side inn is all 
that he must expect, and, if there is no diligence, 
a lift in the miller's or baker's cart; the farmers' 
wives driving to market with their cheese and 
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butter are always willing to give the stranger a 
seat, but moaey must not be offered in return 
for such obligingness. We must never forget 
that, if these country folks are laborious, and 
perhaps sordid, in their thriftiness, they are 
proud, and refuse to be paid for what costs 
them nothing. The same characteristic is very 
generally found in France. 

Fishing is the principal amusement here, and 
shared by both sexes. What the Marne and the 
Morin contain in the way of booty, we hardly 
know ; but it is certain that more cunning fish, 
whether perch, tench, or bream, never existed, 
and are not, "by hook or by crook," to be 
caught. Wherever we go, we find anglers 
sitting patiently by these lovely green banks, 
and certainly the mere prospect they have 
before them — clear water reflecting water- 
mill and lofty poplar trees and shelving 
banks now a tangle of wild flowers — is 
enough to make such indolence agreeable. 
But, after days and days of fruitless waiting 
for the prey that always eludes them, we do 
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wonder at such persistence. Is nothing then 
ever caught in these pleasant streams, will ask 
the inquiring reader? Well, yes, I have seen 
served at table perch the size of very small 
herrings, which it is the French fashion to take 
between the fingers daintily, and, holding by 
head and tail, nibble as children bite an 
apple. Whether indeed these little fish are 
caught by the angler, I know not ; but this is 
certainly the way they are eaten — if inelegant, 
honi soit qui mal y pense. 

Next to fishing, the favourite pastime here 
is swimming, also indulged in largely by the 
gentler sex. The pedestrian, in his ramble 
along winding river and canal, will be sure to 
surprise a group of water-nymphs sporting in 
the water, their bathing costumes being con- 
sidered quite a sufficient guarantee against ill- 
natured comment. The men are more careless 
of appearance, and, if they can get a good bathing 
place tolerably hidden from the world, take 
their bath or swim in nature's dress. In all these 
river-side towns and villages are public baths, 
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swimming schools, and doubtless the prevailing 
love of water in these parts may partly account 
for the healthful looks and fine physiques of the 
population. In fact, people are as clean here 
as they are the reverse in Brittany, and the blue 
linen clothes, invariably worn by the men, are 
constantly in the wash, and are as cool, comfort- 
able, and cleanly as it is possible to conceive. 
English folks have yet to learn how to dress 
themselves healthfully and appropriately in hot 
weather, and here they might take a 
hint. 

But no matter how enamoured of green fields 
and woodland walks, we must tear ourselves 
away for a day to see the famous " Chocolate 
city " of M. Menier, the modern marvel par 
excellence of the county, and, as a piece 
of the most perfect organization it is possible 
to conceive, one of the wonders of the world. 
M. Menier has undoubtedly arrived at making 
the best chocolate that ever rejoiced the palate ; 
he has achieved far greater things than this, 
in giving us one of the happiest and most 
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delightful social pictures that ever charmed 
the heart. Such things must be seen to be 
realized, but I will as briefly as possible give an 
account of what I saw. 

Again, we make the pretty little town of Lagny 
our starting point, and, having passed a succession 
of scattered farm-houses and wide corn-fields, 
we come gradually upon a miniature town, built 
in red and white ; so coquettishly, airily, daintily 
placed is the City of Chocolate amid orchards 
and gardens, that, at first sight, a spectator is 
inclined to take it rather for a settlement of 
such dreamers as assembled together at Brook 
Farm to poetize, philosophize, and make love, 
than of artizans engaged in the practical business 
of life. This long street of charming cottages, 
having gardens around and on either side, is 
planted with trees, so that in a few years' time 
it will form as pleasant a promenade as the 
Parisian boulevards. We pass along, admiring 
the abundance of flowers everywhere, and finally 
reach a large open square around which are a 
congeries of handsome buildings, all like the 
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dwelling houses, new, cheerful, and having trees 
and benches in front. This is the heart of the 
" Cit£," to be described by-and-by, consisting 
of Co-operative Stores, Schools, Libraries, &c. ; 
beyond, stands the chateau of M. Menier, 
surrounded by gardens, and before us the 
manufactory. The air is here fragrant, not 
with roses and jessamine, but with the grate- 
ful aroma of chocolate, reminding us that we 
are indeed in a city, if not literally a pile, of cocoa, 
yet owing its origin to the products of that 
wonderful tree, or rather to the ingenuity by 
which its resources have been turned to such 
account. 

The works are built on the river Marne, 
and, having seen two vast hydraulic machines, 
we enter a lift with the intelligent foreman 
deputed to act as guide, and ascend to the 
topmost top of the many storied, enormous 
building in which the cocoa berry is meta- 
morphosed into the delicious compound known 
as Chocolate Menier. This is a curious 
experience, and the reverse of most other 
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intellectual processes, since here, instead of 
mounting the ladder of knowledge gradually, 
we find ourselves placed on a pinnacle ot 
ignorance, from which we descend by degrees, 
finding ourselves enlightened when we at last 
touch the ground. 

Our atrial voyage accomplished, we see 
process the first, namely, the baking of the berry, 
this, of course, occupying a vast number of 
hands, all men, on account of the heat and 
laboriousnees required in the operation. De- 
scending a story, we find the cocoa berry 
already in a fair way to become edible, and 
giving out an odour something like chocolate; 
here the process consists in sorting and 
preparing the vast masses of cocoa for 
grinding. Lower still, we find M. Menier's 
great adjunct in the fabrication of choco- 
late, namely, sugar, coming into play, and 
no sooner are sugar and cocoa put 
together than the compound becomes chocolate 
in reality. Lower still, we find processes of 
refining and drying going on, an infinite number 
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being required before the necessary firmness is 
attained. Lower still, we come to a very hot 
place indeed, but, like all the other vast 
compartments of the manufactory, as well 
ventilated, spacious, and airy as is possible 
to conceive, the workman's inconvenience 
from the heat being thereby reduced to a 
minimum. 

Here it is highly amusing to watch the ap- 
parently intelligent machines which divide the 
chocolate into half-pound lumps, the process 
being accomplished with incredible swiftness. 
Huge masses of chocolate in this stage awaiting 
the final preparation are seen here and there, 
all destined at last to be put half a pound at a 
time into a little baking tin, and to be baked 
like a hot cross bun, the name of Menier being 
stamped on at the same time. A good deal of 
manipulation is necessary in this process ; but 
we must go down a stage lower to see the 
dexterity and swiftness with which the chief 
manual tasks in the fabrication of chocolate are 
performed. 
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Here women are chiefly employed, and their 
occupation is to envelope the half-pound cakes 
of chocolate in three papers, first silver, next 
white, and finally sealing it up in the well- 
known yellow cover familiar to all of us. These 
feminine fingers work so fast, and with such 
marvellous precision, that, if the intricate pieces 
of machinery we have just witnessed seemed 
gifted with human intelligence and docility, on 
the other hand the women at work in this 
department appeared like animated machines ; 
no blundering, no halting, no alteration of work- 
ing pace. Their fluttering fingers, indeed, worked 
with beautiful promptitude and regularity, and 
as everybody in M. Menier's City of Chocolate 
is well-dressed and cheerful, there was nothing 
painful in the monotony of their toil or unremit- 
ting application. 

On the same floor are the packing depart- 
ments, where we see the cases destined for all 
parts of the world. 

Thus quickly and easily we have descended 
the ladder of learning, and have acquired some 
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faint notion of the way in which the hard, 
brown, tasteless cocoa berry is transformed into 
one of the most agreeable and wholesome com- 
pounds as yet invented for our delectation. Of 
course, many intermediate processes have had 
to be passed by, also many interesting features 
in the organization of the various depart- 
ments ; these, to be realized, must be 
seen. 

There are one or two points, however, I 
will mention. In the first place, when we con- 
sider the enormous duty on sugar, and the fact 
that chocolate, like jam, is composed half of 
sugar and half of berry, we are at first at a loss 
to understand how chocolate-making can bring 
in such large returns as it must do — in the first 
place, to have made M. Menier a millionaire, 
in the second, to enable him to carrv out his 
philanthropic schemes utterly regardless of cost. 
But we must remember that there is but one 
Chocolate Menier in the world, and that in spite 
of the enormotis machinery at work, night and 
day, working day and Sunday, supply can barely 
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keep pace with demand. A staff of night- 
workers are always at rest in the day-time, in 
order to keep the machinery going at work, and, 
to my regret, I learned that the work-shops are 
not closed on Sundays. M. Menier's work- 
people doubtless get ample holidays, but the one 
day's complete rest out of the seven, the portion 
of all with us, is denied them. By far the 
larger portion of the Chocolate Menier is con- 
sumed in France, where, as in England and 
America, it stands unrivalled. M. Menier may 
therefore be said to possess a monopoly, and, 
seeing how largely he lavishes his ample wealth 
on others, none can grudge him such good for- 
tune. 

Having witnessed the transformation of one 
of the most unpromising looking berries ima- 
ginable into the choicest of sweetmeats, the 
richest of the cups " that cheer but not ine- 
briate;'' lastly, one of the best and most 
nourishing of the lighter kinds of food — we 
have to witness a transformation more magical 
still, namely, the hard life of toil made easy, 
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the drudgery of mechanical labour lightened, 
the existence of the human machine made hope- 
ful, healthful, reasonable, and happy. Want, 
squalor, disease, and drunkenness have been 
banished from the City of Chocolate, and thrift, 
health, and prosperity reign in their stead. 

Last of all, ignorance has vanished also, a 
thorough education being the happy portion 
of every child born within its precincts. Our 
first visit was to what is called the " Ecole 
Gardienne," or infant school — like the rest 
kept up entirely at M. Menier's expense — and 
herein, the grandest gift of organization is 
seen, perhaps, more strikingly than anywhere. 
These children, little trotting things from three 
to five years old, have a large playground, open 
in summer and covered in winter, and a 
spacious school-room, in which they receive 
little lessons in singing, ABC, and so on. 
Instead of being perched on high benches with- 
out backs, and their legs dangling, as is the 
case in convent schools for the poor, they have 
delightful little low easy-chairs and tables accom- 
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modated to their size, each little wooden chair, 
with backs, having seats for two, so that, in- 
stead of being crowded and disturbing each 
other, the children sit in couples with plenty 
of room and air, and in perfect physical com- 
fort. No hollow chests, no bent backs, no 
crookedness here. Happy and comfortable as 
princes these children sit in their chairs, having 
their feet on the floor, and their backs where 
they ought to be, namely, as a support. 

Leading out of the school-room are two 
small rooms, where we saw a pleasant sight; 
a dozen cots, clean and cosy as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, on which rosy, sturdy boys 
and girls of a year old were taking their mid- 
day sleep. We next went into the girls' school, 
which is under the charge of a certificated mis- 
tress, and where children remain till thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, receiving exactly the 
same education as the boys, and without a 
fraction of cost to the parents. The course of 
study embraces all branches of elementary 
knowledge, with needlework, drawing, history, 
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singing and book-keeping. Examinations are 
held and certificates of progress awarded. We 
found the girls taking a lesson in needle-work 
— the only point in which their education differs 
from that of the boys — and the boys at their 
drawing class ; the school-rooms are lofty, well- 
aired, and admirably arranged. 

Adjoining the schools is the library, open to 
all members of the community, and where many 
helps to adult study are afforded. On the 
other side of the pleasant green square, so 
invitingly planted with trees, stand the Co- 
operative Stores, which are, of course, an 
important feature in the organization of the 
community. Here meat, groceries, and other 
articles of daily domestic consumption are sold 
at low prices, and of the best possible quality : 
the membership, of course, being the privilege 
of the thrifty and the self-denying, who belong 
to the Association by payment. I did not ask 
if intoxicating drinks were sold on the premises, 
for such an inquiry would have been gratuitous. 
The cheerful, tidy, healthful looks of the po- 
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pulation proclaimed their sobriety, and some 
excellent strop de groseille oflFered me in the 
cottage of the foremau who acted as guide, 
showed that such delicious drinks are made at 

home as to necessitate no purchases abroad. 

There is also a Savings' Bank, which all are 
iuvited to patronize; six and a half per cent 
being the incentive held out to those econo- 
mises on a small scale. But neither the school, 
nor the Co-operative Store, nor the Savings' 
Bank can make the wording man's life what it 
should be without the home, and it is with the 
home that alike M. Menier's philanthropy 
and organization attain the acm£. These 
dwellings, each block containing two, are 
admirably arranged, with two rooms on the 
ground-floor, two above, a capital cellar and 
office, and last, but not least, a garden. The 
workman pays a hundred and twenty francs, 
rather less than five pounds, a year for this 
accommodation, which it is hardly necessary to 
say is the portion of very few artizans in 
France, or elsewhere. The Cite, as it is called, 

p 2 
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being close to the works, they can go home 
to meals, and, though the women are largely 
employed in the manufactory, the home need 
not be neglected. It was delightful to witness 
my cicerone's pleasure in his home. He was 
a workman of superior order, and though, as 
he informed me, of no great education, yet 
possessed of literary and artistic tastes. The 
little parlour was as comfortable a room as any 
reasonable person could desire. There were 
books on the shelves, and pictures over the 
mantelpiece. Among these, were portraits of 
Thiers, Gambetta, and M. Menier, for all of 
whom their owner expressed great admira- 
tion. 

" Ah !" he said, " I read the newspaper and 
I know a little history, but in my time educa- 
tion was not thought of. These children here 
have now the chance of being whatever they 
like." 

He showed me his garden, every inch of 
which was made use of — fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables growing luxuriantly on this well- 
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selected site. The abundance of flowers was par- 
ticularly striking, especially to those familiar with 
certain districts in France, where the luxury of a 
flower is never indulged in ; M. Menier himself 
must have as strong a passion for gardening as 
for philanthropy, judging from the enormous 
gardens adjoining his handsome chateau, and 
perhaps his love of flowers — always a most 
humanizing taste — has set the example. These 
brilliant parterres, whether seen in the vast 
domains of the master or the humble home- 
steads of the men, delightfully break the red 
and white uniformity of the City of Chocolate, 
flowers above, around, on every side. There 
is also a profusion of fruit and vegetables, 
land quite recently laid under cultivation 
soon yielding returns in this favoured spot. 
Before quitting Noisiel we must remark that 
M. Menier possesses cocoa and sugar plantations 
in the Southern States of America, and is 
thus enabled to fabricate the best possible 
chocolate at the lowest possible price. 
The cocoa-berry, sugar, and essence of vanilla 
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alone form the ingredients of this delicious 
compound, which for the most part is made 
of one quality only. The amount of water 
power used daily, the quantity of material 
consumed and chocolate manufactured, the 
entire consumption throughout France, all 
these are interesting statistics, and are found 
elsewhere — my object being a graphic de- 
scription of M. Menier's " Chocolaterie," and 
nothing further. The interest to general readers 
and writers consists not so much in such facts 
as these as in the astonishing completeness 
of the manufactory as a piece of organization, 
and the great social and moral well-being of 
which it is made the channel. Something 
more than mere business talent and philan- 
thropy is necessary to combine the material 
and moral forces we find at work here. M. 
Menier must have gone into every practical 
detail, not only of hygiene and domestic 
economy, but of education, to have put into 
working order so admirable a scheme as his; 
and by living among his work-people he is 
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enabled to watch the result of his efforts. 
The handsome chateau, with its magnificent 
garden in close proximity to the " Cite," 
preaches a daily text, which we may be sure 
is more effective than any amount of words. 
By his own capacity and exertions M. Menier 
has realized the splendid fortune he now uses 
so philanthropically, and equally by this same 
capacity aud exertion only can his working 
men lift themselves in the social scale. The 
children educated at Noisiel will have their 
fortune in their own hands, since in France 
fortune and the highest social distinctions are 
within reach of all; and, in thus educating 
her future citizens, the great chocolate manu- 
facturer is fulfilling the part not only of a 
philanthropist but of a true patriot. 

The French nation now recognise the fact, 
long since evident to outsiders, that the last 
great contest between France and Germany 
was a struggle less between two vast armed 
forces than between instruction and alertness 
on the one hand, and ignorance and indolence 
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on the other. Now that French youth is 
urged and compelled to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and duty before pleasure, 
none can despair of the future of 
France. Wherever I go, in whatever coruer 
of the world I henceforth taste the renowned 
Chocolate Menier, I shall be reminded of 
something which will lend additional sweetness 
and flavour to it. I shall recall a community of 
working people whose toil is lightened and 
elevated, whose daily portion is made hopeful, 
reasonable, and happy, by an ever-active sym- 
pathy and benevolence rarely found allied. More 
lessons than one will be carried away by the 
least and most instructed visitor of the 
flourishing little City of Chocolate on the 
banks of the Marne. 

Church-going in this rich country is at 
all times a dreary affair, but especially just 
now, when partly from the harvest work 
going on all Sunday, and partly from lack 
of devotion, both Catholic and Protestant 
places of worship are all but empty. For 
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there is a strong Protestant element here, dating 
from the epoch of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and in the neighbouring village of Quincey 
are a Protestant Church and school. One Sunday 
morning I set off with two friends to attend 
service in the latter, announced to take place 
at eleven o'clock, but on arriving found the 
" Temple" locked, and not a sign of any com- 
ing ceremonial. Being very hungry, after the 
long walk through cornfields and vineyards, I 
went to a little baker's shop in search of a 
roll, and there realized the hospitable spirit 
of these good Briards. The mistress of the 
shop very kindly invited me into a little back 
room, and regaled me with excellent household 
bread, Brie cheese, and the wine of the coun- 
try, refusing to be paid for her refresh- 
ments. 

This little meal finished, I rejoined my friends 
at the church, which was now open, and, in 
company of half a dozen school-children, we 
quietly waited to see what would eventually 
take place. By-and-by, one or two peasant- 
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folks dropped in, picturesque old men and women, 
the latter in black and blue dresses and mob- 
caps. Then the schoolmaster appeared, and 
we were informed that it being the first 
Sunday in the month, the pastor had to do 
duty in an adjoining parish, according to cus- 
tom, and that the schoolmaster would read the 
prayers and lessons instead. A psalm was 
sung, portions of Scripture and short prayers were 
read, another straggler or two joining the little 
congregation as the service went on. The 
schoolmaster, who officiated, played the har- 
monium and sang exceedingly well, finally read 
a brief exposition on the portion of Scripture 
read, whereupon after further singing we broke 
up. 

It was pleasant to find that the children, 
who looked particularly intelligent, were in such 
good hands. These country pastors, like the 
priests, receive V6ry small pay from the 
State. How these isolated communities can 
keep up their schools seems astonishing, and 
6peaks well for the zeal animating the Pro- 
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testant body in Franco. As all the schools 
are now closed in consequence of the harvest, 
we could not see the children at work. 

In the afternoon I went to the parish church 
of Couilly, whilst vespers were going on. If 
the little Protestant assemblage I had just 
before witnessed was touching, this was almost 
painful, and might have afforded an artist an 
admirable subject for a picture. Sitting on a 
high stool, with his back to the congregation, 
consisting of three old women, was the priest, 
on either side the vergers, one in white 
stole, the other in purple robe and scarlet 
cap, all these chanting in loud monotonous 
tones, and of course in Latin, now and then 
the harmonium giving a faint accompaniment. 
On either side of these automatic figures were 
rows of little boys in scarlet and white, who 
from time to time made their voices heard 
also. As a background to this strange scene, 
was the loveliest little Gothic interior imaginable, 
the whiteness of aisle and transept being relieved 
by the saffron-coloured ribs of the arches and 
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columus; the Church of Couilly being curious 
without and beautiful within, like many other 
parish churches here. After a time, one of 
the vergers blew out the three wax lights on 
a side altar, and all three retired, each scurry- 
ing away in different directions with very little 
show of reverence. 

How different from the crowded churches in 
Brittany, where, whether at mass or vespers, 
hardly standing-room is to be found ! How long 
Catholicism will hold its sway over the popular 
mind there depends, of course, greatly on the 
priests themselves, who, if ignorant and coarse- 
mannered, at least set their flocks a better 
example in the matter of morals than here. The 
less said about this subject the better ; French 
priests are, whichever way we regard them, 
objects of commiseration, but there can be no 
doubt that the indifference shown to religion 
in the flourishing departement of Seine et Marne 
has been brought about by the priests them- 
selves and their open disregard of decorum. 
Their shortcomings in this respect are not hidden, 
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and their domestic lives an open book which all 
who run may read. 

Some of them, however, occupy their time very 
harmlessly and profitably in gardening and bee- 
keeping, their choicest fruits and vegetables, 
like those of their peighbours, going to England. 
"We went one day, carrying big baskets with us, to 
visit the cuv6 of a neighbouring village famous for 
his green-gages, and certainly the little presby tere 
looked very inviting with its vine- covered walls 
and luxuriant flower-gardens. The cure, who 
told us he had been gardening that morning 
from four till six o'clock, received us very 
courteously, yet in a business-like way, and 
immediately took us to his fruit and vegetable 
garden some way off. Here we found the 
greatest possible profusion and evidence of skilful 
gardening. The fruit-trees were laden, there 
were Alpine strawberries with their bright red 
fruit, currants, melons, apricots, &c, and an 
equal variety of vegetables. Not an inch of 
ground was wasted, nor were flowers wanting 
for adornment and the bees — splendid double 
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sun-flowers, veritable little suns of gold, gar- 
den mallows, gladiolas and others ; a score 
and more of hives completed the picture 
which its owner contemplated with natural 
pride. 

"You have only just given your orders in 
time, ladies," he said ; " all my green-gages are 
to be gathered forthwith for the English market. 
Ah ! those English ! those English ! they take 
everything ! our best fruit — and the island of 
Cyprus !" 

Whereupon I ventured to rejoin that, at least 
if we robbed our French neighbours of their 
best fruit, our money found its way into the 
grower's pocket. Of course these large pur- 
chases in country places make home produce 
dearer for the inhabitants; but as the English 
agents pay a higher price thsn others, the pea- 
sants and farmers hail their appearance with 
delight. The fruit has to ripen on its way, 
and to enjoy a green-gage, or melon, to the 
full, we must taste it here. In the autumn the 
fine pears imported to Covent Garden from 
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these villages sometimes fetch nine sous, four- 
pence halfpenny each, this being the whole- 
sale price. No wonder that in retail we have 
to pay so much. 

The cure in question makes a good deal by his 
bees, and the honey of these parts is first-rate. 
On the whole, small as is their pay, these parish 
priests cannot be badly off, seeing that they get 
extra money by their garden produce, and largely, 
also, by baptismal and other church fees. Then 
of course it must be remembered that nothing is 
expected of them in the way of charity, as is the 
case with our clergy. 

" Nous recevons toujours, nous ne donnons 
jamais," was the reply of a French bishop on 
being asked an alms by some benevolent lady for 
a protege. 

Scattered throughout these fertile and pros- 
perous regions are ancient towns, some of which 
are reached by separate little lines of railway, 
others are accessible by road only. Coulommiers 
is. one of these, and though there is nothing 
attractive about it, except a most picturesque 
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old church and a very pretty public walk by 
the winding river, it is worth making the 
two hours' drive across country for the sake of 
the scenery. As there is no direct communica- 
tion with Couilly, and no possibility of hiring 
a carriage at this busy season, I gladly accepted 
a neighbour's offer of a seat in his " trap," a 
light spring-cart with capital horse. He was a 
tradesman of the village, and, like the rest of 
the world here, wore the convenient and cleanly 
blue cotton trousers and blue blouse of* the 
country. The third spare seat was occupied by 
a neighbouring notary, the two men discussing 
metaphysics, literature, and the origin of things, 
on their way. 

We started at seven o'clock in the morning, 
and lovely indeed looked the wide landscape in 
the tender light — valley, and winding river, and 
wooded ridge being soon exchanged for wide 
open spaces covered with corn and autumn 
crops. Farming here is carried on extensively, 
some of these rich farms numbering several 
hundred acres. The farm-house and buildings, 
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surrounded with a high stone wall, are few and 
far between, and the separate crops cover much 
larger tracts than here. It was market-day at 
Coulommiers, and we passed by many farmers 
and farmeresses jogging to market, the latter 
with their fruit and vegetables, eggs and 
butter, in comfortable covered carts. 

Going to market in France means, indeed, 
what it did with us a hundred years ago ; yet the 
farmers and farmers' wives looked the picture of 
prosperity. In some cases, fashion had so far 
got the better of tradition, that the reins were 
handled by a smart-looking lady in hat and fea- 
thers and fashionable dress, but for the most 
part by toil-embrowned homely women, with a 
coloured handkerchief twisted round their heads 
and no pretention to gentility. The men, one 
and all, wore blue blouses, and were evidentlv 
accustomed to hard work, but for all that it was 
easy to see that they were possessed both of means 
and intelligence. Like the rest of the Briard 
population, they are fine fellows, tall, with regular 
features and frank good-humoured countenances. 

G 
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Some of these farmers and millers give enor- 
mous dowries to their daughters. A million 
francs is sometimes heard of, and in our own 
immediate neighbourhood we heard of several 
rustic heiresses who would have a hundred thou- 
sand. Many a farmer, tenant-farmer, too, who 
toils with his men, has, irrespective of his earnings 
as a farmer, capital bringing in several thousand 
francs yearly ; in fact, some of them are in receipt 
of what is considered a fair income for an English 
curate or vicar, but they work all the same. 

At Coulommiers, there is nothing to see but 
a fine old church with an imposing tower, rising 
from the centre of the town. I went inside, 
and, though the doors stood wide open, found it 
empty, except for a little market-girl, who, 
having deposited her basket, was bent, not on 
prayer, but on counting her money. In Brittany, 
on market-days, there is never a lack of pious 
worshippers ; here it is not so, the good folks of 
Seine et Marne evidently being inclined to 
materialism. The interior of this picturesque 
church is very quaintly coloured, and, as a whole, 
it is well worth seeing. 
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Like many other towns in these parts, Coulom- 
miers dates from an ancient period, and long 
belonged to the English crown. Ravaged 
during the Hundred Years' War, the religious 
wars and the troubles of the League, no- 
thing to speak of remains of its old walls and 
towers of defence. Indeed, except for the drive 
thither across country, and the fruit and cheese 
markets, it possesses no temptations for the 
traveller. Market-day is a sight for a painter. 
The show of melons alone makes a sub- 
ject; the weather-beaten market-women, with 
gay coloured handkerchief twisted round 
their heads, their blue gowns, the delicious 
colour and lovely form of the fruit, all this must 
be seen. Here and there were large pumpkins, 
cut open to show the ripe red pulp, with 
abundance of purple plums, apples and pears 
just ripening, and bright yellow apricots. It was 
clear les Anglais had not carried off all the 
fruit ! At Coulommiers, as elsewhere, you may 
search in vain for rags, dirt, or a sign of beggary. 
Every one is rich, independant, and happy. 

g 2 



CHAPTER III. 



PBOVINS AND THOYES. 




JEW travellers io tliis part of 
Eastern France turn off the Great 
Mulhouse line of railway to visit 
the ancient city of Provios, yet 
cone with a love of the picturesque can afford 
to pass it by. Airily, Day, coquettisbly perched 
on its smiling, green eminence, and still pos- 
sessed of an antique Btateliness, in striking 
oootrast with the busy little trim town that has 
sprung up at his feet, Provins captivates the be- 
holder by virtue alike of its uniqueness and poetic 
charm ; I can think of nothing in my various 
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travels at all like this little Acropolis of Brie 
and Champagne, whether seen in a distance in the 
railway, or from the ramparts that still encircle 
it as in the olden time. It is indeed a gem ; 
miniature Athens of a mediaeval princedom, that 
although on a small scale boasted of great power 
aud splendour ; tiny Granada of these Eastern 
provinces, bearing ample evidence of past 
literary and artistic glories ! 

You quit the main line at Longueville, and in 
a quarter of an hour come upon a vast panorama, 
crowned by the towers and dome of the still 
proud, defiant-looking little city of Provins, 
according to some writers the Agedincum of 
CaBsar's Commentaries, according to others more 
ancient still. It is mentioned in the capitularies 
of Charlemagne, and in the Middle Ages was the 
important and flourishing capital of Basse-Brie and 
residence of the Counts of Champagne. Under 
Thibault VI., called Le Chansonnier, Provins 
reached its apogee of prosperity, numbering at 
that epoch 80,000 souls. Like most other towns 
in these parts, it suffered greatly in the Hundred 
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Years' War, being taken by the English in 
1432, and retaken from them in the following 
year. It took part in the League, but submitted 
to Henry IV. in 1590, and from that time 
gradually declined ; at present it numbers about 
7,000 inhabitants only. 

The rich red rose, commonly called Provence 
rose, is in reality the rose of Provins, having 
been introduced here by the Crusaders from the 
Holy Land. Gardens of the Provins rose may 
still be found at Provins, though they are little 
cultivated now for commercial purpose ; Provence, 
the land of the Troubadours, has therefore no 
claim whatever upon rose lovers, who are in- 
debted instead to the airy little Acropolis 
of Champagne. Thus much for the history of 
the plaqe, which has been chronicled by two 
gifted citizens of modern time, Opoix and Bour- 
quelot. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the citadel, 
so imposingly commanding the wide valleys and 
curling rivers at its foot. Leaving the Ville 
Basse, we climb for a quarter of an hour to find 
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all the remarkable monuments of Provins 
within a stone's throw — the College, formerly 
Palace of the Counts of Champagne, the imposing 
Tour de C£sar, the Basilica of St. Quiriace 
with its cupola, the famous Grange aux Dimes, 
the ancient fountain, lastly, the ruined city and 
gates and walls, called the Ville Haute. All 
these are close together, but conspicuously 
towering over the rest are the dome of St. 
Quiriace, and the picturesque, many pinnacled 
stronghold vulgarly known as Cassar's Tower. 
These two crown, not only the ruins, but the 
entire landscape, for miles around with magnifi- 
cent effect. The tower itself, in reality having 
nothing to do with its popular name whatever, 
but the stronghold of the place built by one of 
the Counts of Champagne, is a picturesque 
object, with graceful little pinnacles connected 
by flying buttresses at each corner, and pointed 
tower surmounting all, from which now waves 
proudly the Tricolour flag of the French Republic, 
A deaf and dumb girl leads visitors through a 
little flower-garden into the interior, and takes 
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them up the winding stone staircase to see the 
cells in which Louis d'Outremer and others are 
said to have been confined. For my own part, 
I prefer neither to go to the top and bottom of 
things, neither to climb the Pyramids nor to pene- 
trate into the Mammoth caves of Kentucky. It 
is much more agreeable, and much less fatiguing, 
to view everything from the level, and this fine 
old structure, called Caesar's Tower, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Nothing can be more pictu- 
resque than its appearance from the broken 
ground around, above, and below, and no less 
imposing is the quaint straggling indescribable 
old church of St. Quiriace close by, now a mere 
patchwork of different epochs, but in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries one of the most remark- 
able religious monuments in Brie and Champagne. 
Here was baptized Thibault VI., the song-maker, 
the lover of art, the patron of letters, and the 
importer into Europe of the famous Provence 
rose; of Thibault's poetic creations an old 
chronicler wrote : 

" C'&ait les plus belles chansons, les plus 
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d&ectables et mflodieuses qui oncques fussent 
oui>es en chansons et instruments, et il les 
fit ecrire en la salle de Provins et en celle de 
Troyes." 

Close to this ancient church is the former pa- 
lace of Thibault, now a " College Communal/' for 
classic and secondary instruction. Unfortunately 
the director had gone off for his holiday taking 
the keys with him — travellers never being looked 
for here — so that we could not see the interior 
and chapel. It is superbly situated, com- 
manding from the terrace a wide view of sur- 
rounding country. Perhaps, however, the most 
curious relics of ancient Provins are the vast and 
handsome subterranean chambers and passages 
which are not only found in the Grange 
aux Dimes literally Tithe-Barn, but also 
under many private dwellings of ancient date. 

Those who love to penetrate into the hovels 
of the earth may here visit cave after cave, 
and subterranean chamber after chamber ; some 
of these were of course used for the storage 
and introduction of supplies in time of war and 
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siege, others may have served as crypts, for 
purposes of religious ceremony, also a harbour of 
refuge for priests and monks, lastly as workshops. 
Provins may therefore be called not only a 
town but a triple city, consisting, first, of the old ; 
secondly, of the new ; lastly, of the underground. 
Captivating, from an artistic and antiquarian 
point of view, as are the first and last, all 
lovers of progress will not fail to give some time 
to the modern part, not, however, omitting the 
lovely walls round the ramparts, before quitting 
the region of romance for plain matter of fact. 
Here you have unbroken solitude and a wide 
expanse of open country ; you also get a 
good idea of the commanding position of 
Provins. 

A poetic halo still lingers round the rude 
times of Troubadour and Knight, but fortunately 
no such contrast can now be found — at least in 
France — as there existed between court and 
people, lord and vassal. The princelings of Brie 
and Champagne, who lived so jollily and regally 
in this capital of Provins, knew bow to grind 
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down the people to the uttermost, and levied toll- 
tax upon every imaginable pretext. The Jew 
had to pay them for his heresy, the assassin for 
his crime, the peasant for his produce, the 
artizan for his right to pursue a handi- 
craft. 

Now all is good feeling, peace, and pros- 
perity in this modern town, where alike are 
absent signs of great wealth or great poverty. 
As yet I am still in a region without a 
beggar. 

Provins affords an excellent example of that 
spirit of decentralization so usual in France, and 
unhappily so rare among ourselves. Here in 
a country town, numbering between seven and 
eight thousand inhabitants only, we find all 
the resources of a capital on a small scale; 
Public Library, Museum, Theatre, learned 
societies. The Library contains some curious 
MSS. and valuable' books. The Theatre was 
built by one of the richest and most generous 
citizens of Provins, M. Gamier, who may be said 
to have consecrated his ample fortune to the 
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embellishment and advancement of his native 
town. Space does not permit of an enumeration 
of the various acts of beneficence by which 
he has won the lasting gratitude of his fellow- 
townsmen ; and on his death the charming 
villa he now inhabits, with its gardens, library, 
art and scientific collections, are to become the 
property of the town. The Rue Victor Gamier 
has been appropriately named after this public- 
spirited gentleman. 

There are relics of antiquity to be found in 
the modern town also ; nor have I given any- 
thing like a complete account of what is to be 
found in the old. No one who takes the' 
trouble to diverge from the beaten track in 
order to visit this interesting little city — Weimar 
of the Troubadours — will be disappointed. I 
may add, by the way, that the Hotel de la Boule 
d'Or, though homely, is comfortable, and that 
in this out of the way corner the English 
traveller is invited to partake of the famous 
" Bifere de Bass." 

From Provins to Troyes is a three hours' 
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journey by rail ; and at Troyes, no matter how 
impatient the tourist may be to breathe the air 
of the mountains, he must stop awhile. Here 
there is so much to see in the way of antiquities 
that several days might be spent profitably 
and pleasantly, but for the hotels, of which I 
have little favourable to say. " Dear and dirty," 
is the verdict I must pass on the one recom- 
mended to me as the best; the fastidious tra- 
veller will do well, therefore, so to arrange his 
journey as to reach Troyes at early morning, 
and start off again at night ; though, of course, 
such an arrangement will only allow of a hasty 
glimpse of the various treasures offered to him. 
Take the churches, for instance. Besides the 
Cathedral, there are six old churches, each of 
which has some especial interest, and all deserve 
to be seen in detail. Then there are pictu- 
resque mediaeval houses, one of the first libraries 
in France, a museum, picture-gallery, &c. 

The town itself is cheerful, with decorative 
bits of window-gardening, hanging dormers, 
abundance of flowers growing everywhere, and 
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much life animating its old and new quarters. 
The Cathedral, which rises grandly from the 
monotonous fields of Champagne, just as Ely 
towers above the flat plains of our Eastern 
counties, is also seen to great advantage from the 
quays, though, when approached nearly, you find 
it hemmed in with narrow streets. Its noble 

* 

towers, surmounted by airy pinnacles, and its 
splendid fa9ade, delight the eye no less than 
the interior — gem of purest architecture blazing 
from end to end with rich old stained glass. 
No light here penetrates through the common 
medium, and the effect is magical ; the superb 
rose and lancet windows, not dazzling, rather 
captivating the vision with the hues of the 
rainbow, being made up, as it seems, with no 
commoner materials than sapphire, emerald, 
ruby, topaz, amethyst, all these in the richest 
imaginable profusion. Other interiors are 
more magnificent in architectural display, none 
are lovelier than this, and there is nothing to 
mar the general harmony, no gilding or arti- 
ficial flowers, no ecclesiastical trumpery, no 
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meretricious decoration. We find here the 
glorious art of painting on glass in its per- 
fection, and some of the finest in the Cathe- 
dral, as well as in other churches here, are 
the work of a celebrated Troyen, Linard Gon- 
thier. 

A sacristan is always at hand to exhibit the trea- 
sury, worth, so it is said, some millions of francs, 
and which is to be commended to all lovers of 
jewels and old lace. The latter, richest old guipure, 
cannot be inspected by an amateur, or, indeed, 
a woman, without pangs. Such treasures as 
these, if not appropriated to their proper use, 
namely dress and decoration, should, at least, 
be exhibited in the Town Museum, where they 
might be seen and studied by the artistic. 
There are dozens of yards of this matchless 
guipure, but, of course, few eyes are ever re- 
joiced by the sight of it ; and as I turned from 
one treasure to another, gold and silver eccle- 
siastical ornaments, carved ivory coffers, ena- 
mels, cameos, embroideries, inlaid reliquaries 
and tapestries, I was reminded of a passage 
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in Victor Hugo's last poem — Le Pape — wherein 
the Pope of his imagination, thus makes appeal 
to the Cardinals and Bishops in conclave : 

" Pretre, a qui done as-tu pris tes richesscs ? Aux pauvres. 
Quand Tor s'enfle dans ton sac, Dieu dans ton cceur decroit ; 
Apprends qu'on est sans pain et sache qu'on a froid. 
Lcs jeunes filles vont rodant le soir dans l'onibrc, 
Tes rochets, tes chasubles, aux topazes sans nombre, 
Ta robe en TOrient dore s'epanouit, 
Sont de spectres qui sont noirs et vivant la nuit. 
Que te sert d'empiler sur des planches d'ar moires, 
Du velours, du damas, da satin, de la moire, 
D'avoir des bonnets d'or et d'emplir des tiroirs 
Des chapes qu'on dirait couyertes de miroirs ? 
Oh ! pauvres, que j'en tends raler, for9ats angustes, 
Tous ces tresors, chez vous sacr£s, chez nous sont injustes ; 
Ce diamant qui met a la mitre un eclair, 
Cette emeraude me semble errer toute la mer, 
Ces resplendissements sombres de pierreries, 
C'est votre sang . . . 

. . . Brode's d'or, cousus d'or, chausses d'or, coiffes d'or, 
Nous avons des saints Jeans et des saintes Maries, 
Que nous emmaillottons dans des verroteries, 
Nous dppensons Golconde a vetir le neant, 
. . . Pretres, votre richesse est un crime flagrant, 
Yos erreurs sont-ils tndchants ? Non, vos tctes sont dures, 
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Fr&res, j'arais aussi sur moi ce tas d'ordures, 
Des perles, des onyx, des saphirs, des nibis, 
Oui, j'avais sur moi, partout, sur mes habits, 
Snr mon ame ; mais j'ai vide bien vite 
Chez les panvres." 

The sacristan exhibited a tooth of St. Peter 
and skulls of the saints, but these are treasures 
we can look on without envy. This little Mu- 
seum — as, indeed, the Treasury may be called 
— exposed at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 one 
of its richest objects, the reliquary of St. Ber- 
nard and St. Malachi, a chef-d'oeuvre of the 
twelfth century ; but as some of the jewels were 
stolen upon that occasion, nothing this year, 
very naturally, found its way from Troyes Ca- 
thedral to the Trocadero. 

Close to the Cathedral are the Town Library, 
Museum, and Picture Gallery, the two first well 
worth careful inspection. The famous Library 
has largely contributed to the historic galleries 
of the Trocadero; but, nevertheless, many ex- 
quisite specimens of binding, printing, and 
illuminating remain; whilst the windows are 

H 
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adorned with most curious and beautiful old 
glass paintings from the hand of the gifted 
Linard Gonthier before mentioned. It is hardly 
necessary to say that strangers are admitted to 
all the privileges of the reading-room without 
any form whatever. The library contains a 
hundred and some odd thousand volumes, 
besides between two and three thousand rare 
MSS. 

The present population of Troyes is forty 
thousand ; and I am not aware of any small 
town in England so well off in the matter of 
books. The Museum is divided into several 
sections, and, though of recent date, it possesses 
some interesting and valuable collections. Near 
the Library and Museum is the most beautiful 
old church in Troyes, St. TJrbain, but as it is 
unfortunately in the hands of the restorer, we 
can see nothing of the interior, and the splendid 
Gothic facade is partly hidden by scaffolding. 
The traveller may next proceed on a voyage of 
discovery, coming upon the picturesque Hotel 
de Ville ; quaint relics of medieval architecture, 
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and half a dozen old churches, all noteworthy 
from some point of view. 

It is impossible to do more than suggest the 
rewards that await such an explorer. Troyes, 
like Angers and Poitiers, abounds in architec- 
tural treasures and historical souvenirs; and all 
these cities cannot be visited too soon. Resto- 
ration and renovation are here, as elsewhere, 
the order of the day, and every year takes 
something from their character and charm. 
Two objects, particularly striking amongst so 
many, shall be mentioned only, as no mere 
description can convey any idea of the whole. 
The first is the entrance hall of the Hotel Vau- 
luisant, the features of which should be photo- 
graphed for the benefit of art-schools and art- 
decorators generally. The first is a magnificent 
oak ceiling ; the second, a Renaissance chimney 
piece in carved wood, no less magnificent. 
The solidity, richness of design, and workman- 
ship of both ceiling and mantel-piece afford an 
invaluable lesson to artists, whilst beholders can 
but examine them without a feeling of sadness. 

h 2 
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How little we have in modern art-furniture 
and decoration to be compared with such an 
achievement: Here we find that cost, labour, 
and display went for nothing, and artistic per- 
fection alone was aimed at. Not far from the 
Hotel Vauluisant is Ste. Madeleine, the most 
ancient church in Troyes, originally Gothic, but 
now, what with dilapidations and restorations, 
a curious medley of all various styles. To its 
architecture, however, the traveller will pay 
little heed, his whole attention being at once 
transferred to the famous jub6, or rood-loft, 
or what passes by that name. Rather let me 
call it a curtain of rare lace cut out in marble, 
a screen of transparent ivory, a light stalactite 
roof of some fairy grotto ! 

On entering, you see nothing but this airy 
piece of work, one of the daintiest, richest 
creations of the period, the achievement of 
Juan Gualde in the sixteenth century. The 
proportions of the interior seem to diminish, 
and we cannot help fancying that the church 
was built for the rood-loft, rather than the 
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rood-loft for the church, bo dwarfed is the latter 
by comparison. The centre aisle is indeed 
bridged over by a piece of stone-carving, so 
exquisite in design, so graceful in detail, so 
airy and fanciful in conception, that we are with 
difficulty brought to realize its size and solidity. 
This unique rood-loft measures over six yards in 
depth, is proportionately long, and is sym- 
metrical in every part, yet it looks as if a breath 
were only needed to disperse its delicate 
galleries, hanging arcades, and miniature vaults, 
gorgeous painted windows forming the back- 
ground — jewels flashing through a veil of guipure. 
English travellers may be reminded that Shake- 
speare's favourite hero, Henry V., was married 
to Katherine of France in the ancient church of St. 
Jean at Troyes, now the oldest congeries of differ- 
ent kinds of architecture. The betrothal took 
place before the high altar of Troyes Cathedral. 
Lovers of old stained glass must visit St. 
Nizier and other old churches here ; all possess 
some peculiar interest either within or with- 
out. 
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Troyes — from the standard weight of which 
we have our Troy weight — is the birth-place of 
many illustrious men. Mignard the painter, 
Girardon, sculptor, whose monument to Riche- 
lieu in the church of the Sorbonne will not fail 
to be visited by English travellers, and of the 
famous painter on glass, Linard Gonthier, who 
had engraved on his tomb that he awaited the 
Last Day, 

" Sans peur d etre ^cras^." 

Among minor accomplishments of the Troyen 
of to-day, it may be mentioned that nowhere 
throughout all France — land par excellence of 
good washing and clear-starching — is linen got 
up to such perfection as at Troyes. The Blan- 
chisserie Troyenne is unhappily an art unknown 
in England. It is curious that, much as cleanli- 
ness is thought of among ourselves, we are con- 
tent to wear linen washed and ironed so 
execrably as we do. Clean linen in England 
means one thing, in France another; and no 
French maid or waiter would put on the half- 
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washed, half-ironed linen we aristocratic insulars 
wear so complacently. Here indeed is a field 
for female enterprize ! 

From Troyes to Belfort is a journey best made 
by night-mail express, as there is little to see on 
the way; nor need Belfort — famous for its heroic 
defence under Danfert, and its rescue from 
Prussian grasp by the no less heroic pleadings 
of Thiers — detain the traveller. It is pleasant 
to find here, as at Troyes, a Rue Thiers, and to see 
Thiers' portrait in every window. If there is one 
memory universally adored and respected through- 
out France, it is that of the " petit bourgeois." No 
one who gets a glimpse of Belfort with its double 
ramparts and commanding position, will wonder 
at Thiers' pertinacity on the one hand, and 
Bismarck's reluctance on the other. Fortunately 
the " petit bourgeois" gained his point, and 
the preservation of Belfort to France was 
the one drop of comfort in that sea of 
misery. 




CHAPTER IV. 

AMONG FRENCH PBOTESTASTS AT MOXTBELIARD. 

ALF-AN-HOUR'S railway journey 
brings me to the quaint little 
town of Montbe"liard in the De- 
partment of Le Doubs, whose friends' friends 
give me hearty welcome, and I feel in an hour 
as much at home as if I had known it all my 
life. My friends had procured me a little 
lodging, rather, I should Bay, a magnificent 
appartement, coDSisting of spacious sitting and 
bedroom, for which I pay one franc a-day. It 
must not be supposed that Montbeliard is want- 
ing in elegancies, or that the march of refine- 
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ment is not found here. The fact is, the cha- 
racter of the people is essentially amiable, 
accommodating, and disinterested, and it never 
enters into their heads to ask more for their 
wares, simply because they could get it, or to 
make capital out of strangers. A franc a day 
is what is paid in these parts by lodgers, chiefly 
officers, and no more would be asked of the 
wealthiest or unwariest. You find the same 
spirit animating all classes, tradesmen, hotel- 
keepers, and others, and doubtless this is to be 
traced to several causes. In the first place, 
Montbeliard is one of the most enlightened, best 
educated, and most Protestant departements of 
all France. Le Doubs, part of the ancient 
Franche-Comt6, is so Protestant, indeed, that 
in some towns and villages the Catholics are 
considerably in the minority, as is even the case 
still at Montbeliard. 

So late as the French Revolution, the Comte 
of this name belonged to Wiirtemberg, having 
passed over to that house by marriage in the 
fourteenth century. In 1792, however, it be- 
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came amalgamated with the French Kingdom, 
and fortunately escaped annexation in the last 
Franco-German War. Protestantism early took 
root here, the Anabaptist Doctrine especially, 
and in the present day Montbfliard numbers 
several Protestant and only one Catholic church ; 
the former belonging severally to the Reformed 
Church, the Lutheran, Anabaptists, also two 
or three so-called Oratoires, or Chapels of Ease, 
built and supported by private individuals. We 
find here the tables strangely turned, and in 
France the unique spectacle of four Protestant 
pastors to one Catholic priest ! • At one time the 
Protestant body numbered two-thirds of the entire 
population, now the proportion is somewhat less. 
This still strong Protestant leaven, and the long 
infiltration of German manners and customs has 
doubtless greatly modified the character of the 
inhabitants, who, whether belonging to the one 
denomination or the other, live side by side 
harmoniously. 

We find a toleration here absolutely unknown 
in most parts of France, and a generally diffused 
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enlightenment equally wanting where Catholicism 
dominates. Brittany and Franche-Comt6 (includ- 
ing the Departments of Le Doubs, Haute Sadne, 
and Jura), offer a striking contrast; in the first 
we find the priest absolute, and consequently 
superstition, ignorance, dirt, and prejudice the 
prevailing order of the day ; in the last we have 
a Protestant spirit of inquiry and rationalistic 
progress, consequently instruction making vast 
strides on every side, freedom from bigotry, 
and freedom alike from degrading spiritual 
bondage and fanaticism. 

In the highly instructive map published by 
the French Minister of Instruction, Franche- 
Comtd is marked white and Brittany black, 
thus denoting the antipodes of intellectual en- 
lightenment and darkness to be found in the 
two countries. Here, indeed, we find ourselves 
in a wholly different world, so utterly has a 
spirit of inquiry revolutionized Eastern France, 
so long has her Western province been held in 
the grip of the priest. Furthermore, we have 
evidence of the zeal animating all classes with 
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respect to education on every side, whilst it is 
quite delightful to converse with a Montb£- 
liardais, no matter to which sect he belongs, so 
unprejudiced, instructed, and liberal-minded are 
these citizens of a town neither particularly im- 
portant, flourishing, nor fortunate. For nine 
months Montb&iard had to support the presence 
of the enemy, and though the Prussian soldiery 
behaved very well here, the amiable, lively little 
town was almost ruined. 

It is no less patriotic than enlightened ; re- 
publican ideas being as firmly implanted here as 
any where in France. You see portraits of 
M. Thiers and Gambetta everywhere, and only 
good Republican journals on the booksellers' 
stalls. It would be interesting to know how 
many copies of the half-penny issue of La 
Bepublique Franqaise are sold here daily ; and 
whereas in certain parts of France the women 
read nothing except the Semaine Beligieuse 
and the Petit Journal, here they read the 
high-class newspapers, reviews, and are con- 
versant with what is going on in the political 
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and literary world at home and abroad. Indeed, 
the contrast is amazing between female educa- 
tion, so called, in ultra-Catholic and ultra-Protes- 
tant France. In Brittany, where the young 
ladies are educated by the nuns, you never see 
or hear of a book. The very name of literature 
is a dead letter, and the upper classes are no 
better instructed than the lower. In Franche- 
Comt6, girls of all ranks are well educated, 
young ladies of fortune going in for their brevet, 
or certificate, as well as those who have their 
bread to win. They are often familiar with the 
German and English languages, and above all 
are thoroughly conversant with their own litera- 
ture, as well as book-keeping, arithmetic, 
French history, elementary science, &c. 

This little town of eight thousand inhabitants 
possesses an intellectual atmosphere in which it 
is possible to breathe. Wherever you go you 
find books in plenty and of the best kind, and 
this difference is especially noteworthy among 
women. I find the young ladies of Mont- 
b£liard as familiar with the works of Currer Bell 
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and Mrs. Gaskell as among ourselves. Miss 
Yonge is also a favourite, and unlike a large 
class of novel-readers in England, standard 
works are not neglected by them for fiction. 
No matter at what time you enter the public 
library here, you are sure to find ladies of all 
ages coming to change their books, the con- 
tents of this library, be it remembered, consist- 
ing chiefly of French classics. The mingled 
homeliness, diffusion of intelligence and aesthetic 
culture seen here, remind me of certain little 
German cities and towns. People living on very 
modest means find money for books, whereas in 
certain parts of France no such expenditure is 
ever thought of, whilst dress and outward show 
are much less considered. 

Naturally, this diffusion of culture raises the 
tone of conversation and society generally, and 
its influence is seen in various ways. Music is 
cultivated assiduously, not only by women of 
the better ranks, but by both sexes of all, especi- 
ally among the work-people. The Musical Society 
of Montb^liard consists of a very respectable 
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orchestra indeed, and is composed of amateurs, 
mostly young men, recruited from the working 
as well as middle classes. This Society gives 
open-air concerts on Sunday afternoons, and one 
evening in the week, to the great delectation of 
the multitude, who upon these occasions turn 
out of doors en masse to enjoy the music and the 
company of their neighbours. The " Soci6td 
d'jjjmulation" is another instance of the stimulus 
given to scientific, literary, and artistic pursuits 
by a Protestant spirit of inquiry. This Society 
was founded in 1852 by a few savants, in order 
to develope the public taste for science, art, and 
letters. 

It now numbers two hundred and forty-three 
members, and has been instrumental in founding 
a museum containing upwards of eighty thousand 
archaeological specimens, besides botanical, and 
geological, and other collections. It is par- 
ticularly rich in this first respect, few provincial 
museums having such complete illustrations of 
the pre-historic and also Gallo-Roman periods. 
The flint, bronze, and iron epochs are here 
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largely represented, some of the large leaf- 
shaped flint instruments being particularly 
beautiful specimens. The excavations at Man- 
deure — a short drive from Montb£liard — the 
Epomanduoduum of the Romans — have afforded a 
precious collection of interesting objects, pottery, 
small bronze groups of figures, ornaments, terra- 
cottas, &c. ; at Mandeure are to be seen the ruins 
of the ancient city, amphitheatre, baths, tombs, 
the vestiges of a temple, and other remains ; 
but excavations are still going on under the 
direction of the learned President of the 
" Soci&d d'Emulation," M. Fabre, and further 
treasure-trove is looked for. 

This charming little museum, so tastefully 
arranged in the old Halles, by M. Fabre, is 
open on Sunday afternoon on payment of two sous, 
but in order to promote a love of science among 
the young, schools are admitted gratuitously, 
and within the last ten weeks of summer thirty- 
nine teachers, and. seven hundred and forty-eight 
pupils of both sexes, had availed themselves 
of the privilege. During the Prussian occupa- 
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tion in 1870-71, a sum of 323,950 francs was 
exacted from the town, and the museum and 
library, after being valued at a considerable 
sum, were seized as pledges of payment. Seals 
were set on the collections, and Prussian 
soldiery guarded the treasures which had 
been collected with so much zeal and sacrifice. 
The sum was not paid, but the library and 
museum were not forfeited, to the satisfaction of 
all. 

There is a charming little Theatre also at the 
back of the H6tel-de-Ville, where occasional 
representations by good Parisian companies are 
given. The decorations are by the hand of one 
of the artists who decorated the Grand Opera 
in Paris. He happened to be at Montbeliard, 
and, taking a kindly interest in the town, offered 
to do it for a nominal price. Years passed and 
the promise was forgotten, but, on being re- 
minded of it, the artist, with true French 
chivalry, redeemed his word, and the deco- 
rations of the Montbeliard Theatre are really 
a magnificent monument of artistic liberality. 
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Montbeliard is as sociable as it is advanced, and 
one introductory letter from a native of the friendly 
little town, long since settled in Paris, opened 
all hearts to me. Everyone is helpful, agreeable, 
and charming. My evenings are always spent 
at one pleasant house or another, where music, 
tea, and conversation lend wings to the cheer- 
ful hours. The custom of keeping the veillee> 
familiar to readers of the gifted Franc-Comtois 
writer, Charles Nodier, is common here among 
all classes, people quitting their homes after 
their early supper — for, according to German 
habit, we dine at noon and sup at seven here — 
to enjoy the society of their neighbours. 

Delightful recollections did I carry away of 
many a veillee, and of one in particular, where 
a dozen friends and their English guest as- 
sembled in the summer-house of a suburban 
garden, there to discuss art, music, literature, 
and politics, over ices and other good things 
despatched from the town. We had looked for- 
ward to a superb moonlight night with poetic 
effects of river, chateau, and bridges flooded 
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in silvery light — we had torrents of rain instead, 
being threatened with what is a phenomenon of 
no rare occurrence here, namely, an inunda- 
tion. Situated on the confluence of two rivers, 
the Allaine and the Lusine, Montb&iard is a 
quaint, and homely little Venice in miniature, 
sure to be flooded once or twice a year, when 
people have to pay visits and carry on their 
daily avocation in miniature gondolas. 

It takes, however, more than minor misfortunes 
such as these to damp French geniality and 
good nature, and when our soirde came 
to an end, everyone returned home well for- 
tified with umbrellas, cloaks, and goloshes in 
the best possible humour. Sometimes these 
veillees will be devoted to declamation and story- 
telling, one or two of the party reading aloud 
a play or poem, or reciting for the benefit of the 
rest. In the bitter winter nights this sociable 
custom is not laid aside, even ladies with 
their lanterns braving the snow in order 
to enjoy a little society. Music is the 
chief out-of-door recreation during the sum- 

I 2 
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mer months, the military band of the garrison 
largely contributing to the general amusement. 

It is astonishing how French good-humour 
and light-heartedness help to lighten the 
hardest lot ! We find the hours of toil 
enormously long here, and economies practised 
among the better classes of which few English 
people have any conception. Yet life is made 
the best of, and everything in the shape of a 
distraction is seized upon with avidity. Although 
eminently a Prostestant town, shops are 
open all day long on Sundays, when more 
business seems to be done than at any other 
time. The shutters are no sooner put up, how- 
ever, than everyone goes out for a walk or a 
visit, and gets as much enjoyment as he 
can. 

Only the rich and exceeding well-to-do people 
keep servants, others content themselves with a 
charwoman who comes in for two hours a day, 
and is paid ten or twelve francs a month, 
many ladies, by birth and education, living on 
small means, doing all the lighter household 
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work, marketing, &c., themselves, whilst the 
small shopkeeping class, who with us must in- 
variably have a wretched drudge, called a maid- 
of-all-work, never dream of getting anyone to 
cook or clean for them. As a matter of course, 
all this is done by the family, no matter 
how well educated may be its members. 
We must always bear in mind that the general 
well-being and easy circumstances of the 
French middle classes is greatly owing to their 
freedom from shams. Toil is not regarded as a 
degradation, and the hateful word " gentility" 
is not found in their vocabulary. Thus it comes 
about that you find a mixture of homeliness, 
comfort, and solidity of fortune, rarely the case 
in England. Take my landlady as an example, 
a charming person, who keeps a straw-hat and 
umbrella shop, whose sister is a repasseuse, or 
clear-starcher, and whose married brother has 
also a hat-shop next door. These people do 
all the work that is to be done themselves, yet 
in similar circumstances in England would be 
sure to have maids-of-all-work, nursery-maids, 
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and the rest of it. They have plenty of good 
furniture, supplies of household and personal 
linen that would set up a shop, and the children 
of the brother receive the best possible education 
he can obtain for them. The elder girl has just 
returned from Belfort with her first diploma, 
and is to be sent to Germany to learn German. 
She has, nevertheless, acquired a knowledge of 
what all women should know, can cook, clean, 
cut out and make clothes, &c, and, when she 
becomes herself a wife and mother, will doubtless 
exercise all these accomplishments in order to give 
her children as good an education as she possesses 
herself. All the family have laid by ample 
savings. 

More might be said about the easy inter- 
course and geniality of this little town, did 
space permit. I will pass on to add that 
though extremely picturesque, with its flower- 
gardens running down to the water's edge, 
tiny bridges, hanging roofs, curling rivers, and 
lastly circling green hills and superb old chateau 
crowning all, there is little here to detain the 
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tourist. The case is very different with those 
travellers who are bent upon studying French 
life under its various aspects, for they will find 
at MontbHiard a wholly new phase. Much in 
domestic life reminds us of South Germany, 
yet no place is more eminently French. The 
type of physiognomy is frank and animated, 
fair, and even red hair is common, whilst the 
stature is above the average, and the general 
physique gives an idea of strength, character, 
and health. The Montb&iardins are courteous, 
but proud and prone rather to bestow than accept 
favours. Amiability and real goodness of heart 
especially characterize them. 

As a seat of some special manufactures, 
musical-boxes and clocks being among the 
chief, it possesses importance ; there are also 
cotton mills, tanneries, foundries, &c. The 
fabrication of clocks by machinery is a curious 
process, the precision and apparent intelli- 
gence of the machines being as agreeable to 
contemplate as the reverse is humiliating: 
namely, the spectacle of men, women, and 
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children being converted into automatons by un- 
remitting mechanical labour. The length of the 
day's work here is prodigious, consisting of twelve 
sometimes fourteen hours, and the occupation ex- 
tremely unwholesome, owing to the smell of the 
oil and the perpetual noise of machinery. The 
pay is low, beginning at three francs and 
reaching to four or four and a half a day. We 
may blame the artizan class for improvidence, 
insobriety, and many other failings, but none 
who calmly compare the life of a clock-maker, 
for instance, condemned to spend twelve hours 
of the twenty-four in this laborious, unwhole- 
some, and ill-remunerated labour, with that of 
the better classes, can wonder at his discontent. 
If he seeks to better his position by means of 
strikes, socialistic schemes, or other violent 
means, at least we must grant that it is 
only natural, till some other should offer them- 
selves. 

It is to be hoped that the hours of labour 
will soon be shortened in a part of 
France so advanced in other respects, and 
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meantime artizans here are better off 
than elsewhere. All round the town you 
find so-called cites ouvrieres, built on the 
model of those of Mulhouse; little streets of 
cheerful cottages, each with its bit of flower 
and vegetable-garden, where at least the work- 
man has something to call a home after his 
day's labour. These artizan quarters are well- 
or ill-kept, of course, according to the thrift or 
slovenliness of the tenants ; some are charming, 
but at their worst they are a vast improvement 
upon the close, ill-ventilated quarters to be found 
in towns. They are also much cheaper, about 
£5 a year being charged for both house and 
garden, whereas, even in a little town like 
Montb£liard, accommodation is dear and difficult 
to be had. In fact, without these villages the 
question of house-room would be as much of a 
problem here for the workman as among our 
own rural population; no doubt the heads of 
firms who have built cheerful and ornamental 
little rows of English-like cottages for their 
workpeople were actuated at the same time 
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chiefly by philanthropic motives, but they found 
it absolutely necessary to take some steps in 
the matter. 

Various efforts are being made to raise the 
status of the mechanic by means of lectures, 
reading-rooms, and recreation, but, whilst the 
hours of labour remain what we find them, little 
good can be effected. A devoted lady, who has 
spent her whole life in her native town, has done 
much for the female part of the manufacturing 
population by means of free night-schools, free 
library, chiefly for the young, Sunday afternoon 
classes for the teaching of cutting-out and 
needle-work, and recreation combined, gratuitous 
laundries, and other philanthropic schemes. 
These efforts of Mademoiselle Rosalie Morel, 
a lay-woman, have been seconded by those 
of a Protestant deaconess in another direc- 
tion, the latter devoting herself to nursing 
and the teaching of hygiene and sanitary science. 
In the matter of cleanliness, therefore, these 
good people are not left in the dark as in be- 
nighted Brittany, where dirt is not preached 
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against as it ought to be in the pulpit. Made- 
moiselle Morel's free laundries, in other words 
a scheme set on foot for the purpose of teach- 
ing the poorest classes what clean linen should 
be, have doubtless effected much good, and on 
the whole cleanliness is the rule here, and 
the public hot and cold baths much frequented 
by all. 

In spite, however, of the animation and 6cm- 
homie of this little town, there is a dark side 
to social life, and in the train of intemperance 
and unthrift among the manufacturing popula- 
tion, we find squalor and immorality. After 
several weeks' sojourn in that Utopia of all so- 
cialistic dreamers — a land without a beggar ! — 
I found myself here, once more, in the domains 
of mendicity, though it is not to be found to any 
great extent. The custom of putting out in- 
fants to nurse is, fortunately, un frequent in 
these parts, and, as a natural consequence, in- 
fant mortality is not above the average. The 
cites ouvrieres are to be thanked for this, and 
the nearness of the home to the factory 
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enables the baby to be brought to its mother for 
nourishment, and in our visit to the clock manu- 
factory before spoken of, we saw mothers nurs- 
ing their infants on the spot. Nearer Paris, 
you constantly encounter infants three day's 
old being dispatched with their foster-mother 
into some country place, there to be brought up 
by hand, in other words, to die ; but here it is 
not so. We find on a small scale at Montb&iard 
that contrast between wealth and poverty seen 
in England, but wholly absent from the rural 
districts of France. The aristocracy of the place 
here is composed of the wealthy manufacturing 
class, and by little and little Parisian luxuries 
are finding their way into this remote region. 
Until within quite recent date, for instance, there 
was no such thing as a stand for hackney car- 
riages here ; now it has become the fashion 
to take drives in fine weather. In our walks 
and drives in the neighbourhood, we encounter 
handsome waggonettes and open carriages with 
a pair of horses, rarely seen in the purely agricul- 
tural districts. 
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In every way, habits of life have become 
modified by the rapid rise of a commercial aris- 
tocracy ; and, as a natural consequence, we find 
much more social distinction than in those parts 
of France where no such class exists. Yet a 
stranger, who should study French manners and 
customs for the first time, would find the prin- 
ciple of equality existing in a degree unknown 
in England. Can anything be more absurd than 
the differences of rank that divide the population 
of our provincial towns ? The same thing is 
seen in the country, where the clergyman holds 
aloof from the village doctor, the farmer from 
the shopkeeper, both these from the village 
schoolmaster, and where, indeed, everybody 
thinks himself better than his neighbour. 

We have, in English provincial towns, schools 
for the professional classes, schools for the children 
of farmers, of wholesale shopkeepers, of small re- 
tail tradesmen ; lastly, schools for the " people/' 
and you no more expect to find a rich man's 
child attending the latter than a chimney- 
sweep's son at the Grammar School. In French 
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country towns all this is simplified by the l&cole 
Communale, at which boys and girls respectively, 
no matter what their parents' calling or means, 
receive precisely the same education ; after the 
Ecole Communale, comes the College, where a 
liberal education is afforded to boys, and pupils 
study for the examination of Bachelier-es- 
Lettres et Sciences, but are not prepared as 
at the Lyc£es for the " Doctorate-in-Law." 
There is no other school here for primary 
instruction of both sexes but the Communal 
School, Protestant and Catholic, whither all the 
children, rich and poor, patrician and prol£- 
taire, go as a matter of course. The politeness 
of the French working-classes may be partly ac- 
counted for in the association of all ranks in 
early life. Convent, or other schools, for young 
ladies, do not exist at Montb£liard, and those 
who study for the first and second diploma are 
generally prepared at Belfort and Besangon, 
where the examinations are held. 

There is also here an l&cole Normale, train- 
ing school for teachers ; also a Protestant train- 
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ing school, noted for its excellence. On the 
whole, for a town of eight thousand inhabitants, 
Montb&iard must be considered rich in educa- 
tional and intellectual resources. 

Much of the farming in these parts is tenant- 
farming on a fair scale, i. e. 9 fifty to two or three 
hundred acres. In the case of small peasant 
properties, which, of course, exist also, the land 
is usually not divided on the death of the father, 
the eldest son purchasing the shares of his bro- 
thers and sisters. More on the subject of agri- 
culture will be said further on, there being 
nothing particularly striking about the two 
tenant-farms I visited with friends in the imme- 
diate proximity of the town. The first, though 
not a model farm, is considered a good specimen 
of farming on a large scale, the size being two 
hundred and fifty acres, hired at a rental of 
fifty francs per hectare, or about a pound per 
acre. The premises are large and handsome, 
and cleanly, according to a French agricultural 
standard, and, as usual, with a large heap of 
manure drying up in the sun. Here we found 
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thirty-five splendid Normandy and other cows, 
entirely kept for milking, the milk being all sent 
to Montb£liard, with a small number of bullocks, 
horses and pigs. The land looks poor, and gives 
no evidence of scientific farming, though very 
few improvements are made, new agricultural 
methods and implements introduced, and thus the 
resources of the land developed. The farmer's 
wife and daughters were all hard at work, 
and the farmer busy with his men in the fields. 
Close to the farm-house, which we found spacious 
and comfortable, is the handsome villa of the 
owner, who has thus an opportunity of seeing 
for himself how things go. If tenant-farming 
does not pay in England, it certainly can only 
do so in France by means of a laboriousness and 
economy of which we have hardly an idea. Work, 
indeed, means one thing with us, and quite 
another with our French neighbour. 

It is on market-day that the country folks and 
their wares are to be seen to the best advantage ; 
and housekeepers supply themselves with butter, 
fruit, . vegetables and haberdashery, all being 
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very cheap; peaches sixpence a pound, melons 
two or three sous each, and so on in propor- 
tion. One fruit may puzzle strangers, it is 
the red berry of the cultivated service berry 
tree, and makes excellent preserve. In spite, 
however, of the low prices of garden and 
orchard produce, everyone complains that 
the cost of living has greatly risen even 
here since the war, and that many provisions 
are as dear as in Paris. Yet, as far as I can 
judge, Montb&iard is still a place in which, if 
you cannot live on nothing a year, you can live 
on next to nothing, and not uncomfortably either. 
And now, before turning " to fresh fields and 
pastures new," a word must be said about the 
illustrious name that will ever be linked with 
Montb&iard. Many a hasty traveller alights at 
the railway station for the purpose of seeing the 
noble monument of David d* Angers, and the 
antiquated humble dwelling bearing the proud 
inscription : 

" Ici naquit George Cuvier." 

The bronze statue of the great anatomist stands 
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out in bold relief before the H6tel-de-Ville, the 
profile being turned towards the house in which 
he first saw the light, the full face fronting the 
large Protestant Church built in 1602, a century 
and a half before his birth. The proximity is a 
happy one, for was it not by virtue of Protest- 
antism, no matter how imperfectly manifested, 
that Cuvier was enabled to pursue his inquiries 
with such magnificent results? Two centuries 
before, he might, like Galileo, have had to choose 
between martyrdom or scientific apostasy. The 
great Montb&iardais — whose brain weighed more 
than that of any human being ever known — is 
represented with a pen in one hand, a scroll in 
the other, on which is drawn the anatomy of the 
human frame. He wears the long, full frock coat 
of the period, its ample folds having the effect of 
drapery. David d'Angers has achieved no nobler 
work than this statue. 

The College of Montbdliard, called after its 
greatest citizen, was founded a few years ago, 
and is one of the first objects seen on quitting 
the railway station of the Rue Cuvier. 
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English tourists do Dot often turn aside from the 
Swiss route to visit the quieter beauties of the De- 
partment of the Doubs, and residents here regret 
the absence of travellers, which, of course, tells 
upon the hotels. No one has a word to say in 
favour of anything we are likely to meet with on 
our journey throughout the length or breadth of 
Franche Comt& When it is as much of a re- 
creation ground with us as Switzerland, doubtless 
everything will change, but nothing daunted 
we pursue our journey. The only way to see 
this country to perfection is to hire a carriage 
for the day, and retain it as long as you please. 
The railway does not penetrate into the most 
picturesque regions, and the diligence is slow 
and inconvenient. Accordingly, having had an 
itinerary written out for us by friends who had 
gone over every inch of the ground, mostly on 
foot, I set off with an enterprising lady, a native 
of these parts, for a few days' drive in the most 
romantic scenery of the Doubs, southward of 
Montb&iard, and in the direction of Switzerland. 
So well is the road marked out for us that we 
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want neither " Joanne" nor " Murray," and we 
have, moreover, procured the services of a coach- 
man who has been familiarized with the country 
by thirty years' experience. Thus far, therefore, 
we have n6thing to desire but fine weather, which 
has been very rare since my arrival; tempests, 
showers, and downpours being the order of the 
day. However, choosing one morning of unusual 
promise, we start off at seven o'clock, prepared 
for the best or the worst ; a description of the 
superb pine-forests and romantic valleys of the 
Doubs being reserved for the next chapter. 




CHAPTER V. 



8T. HIPPOLYTE, MOHTBAU, AND THE SWISS BORDERLAND. 



P NEVER understood, till I travelled 
with French friends, why hotels in 
France should be bo bad, but the 
reason is to be sought in that amia- 
bility, laiaaer Jaire, call it by what name we will, 
that characteristic which distinguishes our neigh- 
bours on the other side of La Manche. We 
English, who perpetually travel, growl and 
grumble at discomfort till, by force of per- 
sistent fault-finding, we bring about reforma- 
tion in hotels and travelling conveniences gene- 
rally — whereas the French, partly from a dislike 
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of making themselves disagreeable, partly from 
the feeling that they are not likely to go over the 
same ground again, leave things as they find 
them, to the great disadvantage of those who 
follow. The French, indeed, travel so little for 
mere pleasure that, whenever they do so, they 
think it useless to make a fuss about what seems 
to them a part and parcel of the journey. Thus 
it happens that, wherever you go off the beaten 
tracks in France, you find the hotels as bad as 
they can well be, and your French fellow-travel- 
ler takes the dirt, noise, and discomfort generally 
much as a matter of course. I am sorry that I 
can say little for the hotels we found throughout 
our four days' drive in the most romantic scenery 
of the Doubs, for the people are so amiable, oblig- 
ing, and more than moderate in their charges, 
that one feels inclined to forgive anything. Truth 
must be told, however, and so, for once, I will 
only add that the tourist must here be prepared 
for the worst in the matter of accommodation, 
whilst too much praise cannot be accorded to 
the general desire to please, and absolute inca- 
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parity of these good people to impose on the 
stranger. 

It must also be explained that as the mere 
tourist is a rare phenomenon in these re- 
mote parts, the hotels are not arranged in order 
to meet his wants, but those of the commis-voya- 
geur, or commercial traveller, who is the chief 
and best customer of innkeepers all over the 
conntry. You meet no one else at the table- 
d'hote but the commis-voyageurs, and it must not 
be supposed that they are in any way objection- 
able company. They quietly sit out the various 
courses, then retire to the billiard-room, and they 
are particularly polite to ladies. Throughout the 
journey we were on the borders of Switzerland, 
the thinnest possible partition dividing the land 
of cleanliness, order, and first-rate accommoda- 
tion from that of dirt, noise, and discomfort; 
yet so rigid is the demarcation that no sooner 
do you put foot on Swiss ground than you find 
the difference. Quite naturally, English travellers 
keep on the other side of the border, and only a 
stray one now and then crosses it. 
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Our little caleche and horse left much to desire, 
but the good qualities of our driver made up for 
everything. He was a fine old man, with a face 
worthy of a Roman Emperor, and, having driven 
all over the country for thirty years, knew it well, 
and found friends everywhere. Although wearing 
a blue cotton blouse, he was in the best sense 
of the word a gentleman, and we were some- 
what astonished to find him seated opposite to 
us at our first table-d'hote breakfast. We soon saw 
that he well deserved the respect shown him ; 
quiet, polite, dignified, he was the last person 
in the word to abuse his privileges, never dream- 
ing of familiarity. The extreme politeness shown 
towards the working classes here by all in a 
superior social station doubtless accounts for the 
good manners we find among them. My fellow- 
traveller, the widow of a French officer, never 
dreamed of accosting our good Eugfene without 
the preliminary Monsieur, and did not feel her- 
self at all aggrieved at having him for her vis-a- 
vis at meals. Eugene, like the greater part of 
his fellow-countrymen, is proud and economical, 
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and, in order not to become dependent upon his 
children, or charity, in his old age, had already 
with his savings bought a house and garden. It 
is impossible to give any idea of the thrift and 
laboriousness of the better order of working 
classes here. 

Soon after quitting Montbeliard we began to 
ascend, and for the rest of the day weie climbing, 
gradually exchanging the region of corn-fields and 
vineyards for that of the pine. From Montbeliard 
to St. Hippolyte is a superb drive of about five 
hours, amid wild gorges, grandiose rocks that 
have here taken every imaginable form — rampart, 
citadel, fortress, tower, all trellised and tasselled 
with the brightest green ; and narrow mountains, 
valleys, here called " combes" — delicious little 
emerald islands shut in by towering heights on 
every side. The mingled wildness and beauty of 
the scenery reach their culminating point at St. 
Hippolyte, a pretty little town with picturesque 
church, superbly situated at the foot of three 
mountain gorges and the confluence of the Doubs 
with the Dessoubre, the latter river here turning 
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off in the direction of Fuans. Here we halt for 
breakfast, and in two hours' time are again as- 
cending, looking down from a tremendous height 
at the town, incomparably situated in the very- 
heart of these solitary passes and i;avines. Our 
road is a wonderful bit of achievement, curling as 
it does around what below appear unapproachable 
precipices, and from the beginning of our journey 
to the end, we never ceased admiring it. This 
famous road was constructed with many others 
in Louis Philippe's time, and must have done 
great things for the progress of the country. 
Excepting an isolated little chateau here and 
there, and an occasional diligence and band of 
cantonniers, all is solitary, and the solitariness 
and grandeur increase as we leave the region of 
rocks and ravines to enter that of the pine — still 
getting higher and higher. From St. Hippolyte 
to our next halting place, Maiche, the road only 
quits one pine-forest to enter another, our way 
now being perfectly solitary, no herdsman's hut 
in sight, no sound of bird or animal, nothing to 
break the silence. Some of these trees are of 
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great height — their sombre foliage at this season 
of the year being relieved by an abundance of 
light brown cones, which give them the ap- 
pearance of gigantic Christmas trees hung with 
golden gifts. Glorious as is the scenery we had 
lately passed, hoary rocks clothed with richest 
green, verdant slopes, valleys, and mountain sides 
all glowing in the sunshine — the majestic gloom 
and isolation of the pine-forests appeal more to 
the imagination, and fill the mind with deeper de- 
light. Next to the sea, the pine-forest, to my 
thinking, is the sublimest of nature's handiworks. 
Nothing can lessen, nothing can enlarge such 
grandeur as we have here. Sea and pine-forest 
are the same, alike in thunder-cloud or under a 
serene sky — summer and winter, lightning and 
rain — we can hardly add by a hairbreadth to the 
profundity of the impression they produce, 

Maiche might conveniently be made a summer 
resort, and I can fancy nothing healthier and 
pleasanter than such a sojourn around these 
fragrant pines. The hotel, too, from what we 
saw of it, pleased us greatly, and the landlady, 
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like most of the people we have to do with in 
these parts, was all kindness, obligingness, and 
good-nature. In large cities and cosmopolitan 
hotels, a traveller is Number one, two, or three, 
as the case may be and nothing more. Here, 
host and hostess interest themselves in all 
their visitors, and regard them as human be- 
ings. The charges moreover are so trifling that, 
in undertaking a journey of this kind, hotel 
expenses need hardly count at all — the real cost 
is the carriage. 

From Maiche to Le Russey, our halting place 
for the night, is a distance of three hours only, 
during which we are still in the pine-woods. Le 
Russey possesses no attractions, except a quaint 
and highly artistic monument to the memory of 
one of her children, a certain Jesuit missionary, 
whose imposing statue, cross in hand, is con- 
spicuously placed above the public fountain. 
We cannot have too many of these local monu- 
ments, unfortunately rarer in England than in 
France. They lend character to provincial 
towns, and keep up a spirit of patriotism and 
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emulation among the people. The little town of 
Le Russey should, if possible, be halted at for an 
hour or two only, the hotels are dirty and uncom- 
fortable ; we fared worse there than I ever re- 
member to have fared in France — which is saying 
a good deal ! 

Next morning we were off at eight o'clock ; 
our road, now level for the most part, leading us 
through very different scenery from that of the 
day before, monotonous open country, mostly 
pasturage, with lines of pine and fir against the 
horizon — in many places were rocky wastes, hardly 
affording scant herbage for the cattle. Much of 
this scenery reminded me of the Fell district or 
North Wales, but by degrees we entered upon a 
far more interesting region. We were now close 
to Switzerland, and the landscape already wore a 
Swiss look. There is nothing prettier in a quiet 
way than this Swiss borderland, reached after a 
long stretch of dreary country ; here we have 
grace without severity, beauty without gloom, 
pastoral hills and dales alive with the tinkling of 
cattle-bells, and pleasingly diversified with vil- 
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lages scattered here and there ; a church spire 
rising above the broad-roofed, white-washed 
chalets on every side, undulating green pastures, 
in some places shut in by pine-clad ridges, in 
others by smiling green hills. We see patches of 
corn still too green to cut, also bits of beet-root, 
maize, hemp, and potatoes ; the chief produce of 
these parts is of course that of the dairy, the 
" Beurre de Montagne," being famous in these 
parts. Throughout our journey we have never 
lost sight of the service-berry tree ; the road from 
Maiche to Morteau is indeed planted with them, 
and nothing can be handsomer than the clusters 
of bright red, coral-like berries we have on every 
side. The hedges show also the crimson-tasselled 
fruit of the barberry, no less ornamental than the 
service-berry tree. It is evident the greatest 
possible care is taken of these wayside planta- 
tions, and in a few years' time the road will 
present the appearance of a boulevard. At La 
Chenalotte, a hamlet half way between Le Russey 
and Morteau, enterprising pedestrians may alight 
and take a two hours' walk by a mountain path to 
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the Falls of the Doubs ; but as the roads were very 
bad on account of the late heavy rains, we prefer 
to drive on to the little hamlet of Les Pargots, 
beyond Morteau, and from thence reach the falls 
by means of a boat, traversing the lake of Les 
Brenets and the basin of the Doubs. The little 
Swiss village of Les Brenets is coquet tishly 
perched on a green hill commanding the lake, 
and we are now indeed on Swiss ground, being 
within a few miles only of Chaux de Fonds, 
and a short railway journey of Neufchatei and 
Pontarlier. 

We trust ourselves to the care of an experienced 
boatwoman, and are soon in a fairy-like scene, 
a long sheet of limpid water surrounded by ver- 
dant ridges, amid which peep chalets here and 
there, and velvety pastures slope down to the 
water's edge ; all is here tenderness, loveliness, 
and peace. As we glide from the lake to the 
basins, the scenery takes a severer character, and 
there is sublimity in these gigantic walls of rock 
rising sheer from the silvery lakelike sheets of 
water, each successive one seeming to us more 
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beautiful and romantic than the last. Perfect 
solitude reigns here, for so precipitous and steep 
are these fortress-like rocks that there is no 
" coigne of vantage," even for the mountain goat, 
not the tiniest path from summit to base, no 
single break in the shelving masses, some of which 
take the weirdest forms. Seen as we first saw 
them with a brilliant blue sky overhead, no sha- 
dow on the gold green verdure, these exquisite 
little lakes — twin pearls on a string — afford the 
daintiest, most delightful spectacle ; but a leaden 
sky and a driving wind turn this scene of en- 
chantment into gloom and monotony, as we find 
on our way back. 

The serene beauty of the lake, and the imposing 
aspect of these rock-shut basins give an ascend- 
ing scale of beauty, and the climax is reached 
when, having glided in and out from the first to 
the last, we alight, climb a mountain path, and 
behold far below at our feet, amid a deafening 
roar, the majestic Falls of the Doubs. 

Such things are indescribable ; but to come 
from the sublime to the ludicrous, I would advise 
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future travellers not to follow our example in re- 
spect of a woman-boatman. The good woman, 
who acted as guide to the Falls could not hold 
her tongue for a single moment, and her loud 
inharmonious tittle-tattle put us in ill-humour for 
the rest of the day. When you make a long 
journey to see such a phenomenon as this, you 
should see it alone, or, at least, in perfect quiet. 
We had come opportunely for the Falls, however, 
the enormous quantity of rain that had fallen 
within the last few weets having greatly aug- 
mented their volume. It was as if no river, but a 
sea were leaping from its prison here, rejoiced to 
leave its rocky home and follow its own wild way. 
The profound impression created by such a scene 
as this, to my thinking, lies chiefly in the striking 
contrast we have here before us — a vast eddy of 
snow-white foam, the very personification of im- 
petuous movement, also of lightness, sparkling 
whiteness, with a background of pitchy black 
rock, still, immoveable, changeless, as the heavens 
above. 

As we stood thus lost, peering down at the 
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silvery whirlpool, and its sombre environment, 
we were bedewed with a light mist, spray sent 
upward by the frothing waters. Our terrible 
female Cerberus gabbled on, and so to be rid of 
her we descended. There is a Restaurant on the 
French, also on the Swiss side of the basin we 
had just crossed, and we chose the latter, not 
with particular success. Very little we got either 
to eat or drink, and a very long while we had to 
wait for it, but at last we had dined, and again 
embarked to cross the basin and lake. In the 
meantime the weather had entirely changed, and, 
instead of a glowing blue sky and bright sun, we 
had hovering clouds and high winds, making our 
boatwoman's task difficult in the extreme. How- 
ever she continued to clear one little promontory 
after another, and, when once out of the closely 
confined basins on to the more open lake, all was 
as easy as possible. 

We found the H6tel Gimbard at Morteau a vast 
improvement upon that of Le Bussey, and woke 
up refreshed next morning after having well 
supped and well slept, to find, alas ! thunder, 
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lightning, and torrents of rain the order of the day. 
The programme had been to turn off at Morteau 
in the direction of Fuans and the picturesque 
banks of the Dessoubre, reaching St. Hippolyte 
at night, but with great reluctance we were now 
obliged to give up this round. From Morteau to 
St. Hippolyte is a day's journey, only to be made by 
starting at eight in the morning, and there are 
not even decent wayside inns. So we patiently 
waited till the storm was over, and as by that 
time it was past midday, there was nothing to do 
but drive leisurely back to Maiche. More fortu- 
nate travellers than ourselves, in the matter of 
weather, however, are particularly recommended 
the other route. Maiche is a good specimen of 
the large, flourishing villages, or bourgs, found in 
these parts, and a greater contrast with those of 
Brittany cannot be conceived. There you find 
no upper or middle-class element, no progress, 
little communication with the outer world ; some 
of the towns even, St. Pol de L£on, for instance, 
being literally asleep. Here all is life, bustle, and 
animation, and, though we are now amid a 
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Catholic community, order and comparative clean- 
liness prevail. Some of the cottage gardens are 
quite charming, and handsome modern homes in 
large numbers denote the existence of rich bour- 
geois families, as is also the case in the villages 
near Montb&iard. The commune of Maiche has 
large revenues, especially in forest lands, and we 
can thus account for the really magnificent cure, 
or presbytere, the residence of the cure, also the 
imposing H6tel-de-Ville, and new costly decora- 
tion of the church. There is evidently money for 
everything, and the curd of Maiche must be a 
happy person, contrasting his position favorably 
with that of his fellow-cur^s in the Protestant 
villages around Montb&iard. The down-hill drive 
from our airy eminence amid the pine-forests was 
even more striking than our ascent two days be- 
fore ; and we naturally got over the ground in 
less than half the time. It is a pity such delight- 
ful scenery as this should not be made more ac- 
cessible to travellers by a first rate inn. There 
are several hotels at Maiche, also at St. Hippo- 
lyte and Font de Roide, but they are adapted 
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rather to the wants of the commis-voyageur than 
the tourist. Yet there is a friendliness, a bon- 
homie, and disinterestedpess about the hotel- 
keepers, which would soon disappear were Franche 
Corat£ turned into a little Switzerland. At the 
table-d'h6te dinner, the master of the house 
always presides and looks after the guests, waiters 
there are none ; sometimes the plates are changed 
by the landlady, who also superintends the 
kitchen, sometimes by the landlord, sometimes 
by a guest, and shortcomings are always made 
up for by general geniality. Everyone knows 
everyone, and the dinner is a meeting of old 
friends. 

All this will soon be changed with the new 
line of railway to lead from Besan9on by way of 
St. Hippolyte and Morteau into Switzerland, and 
future travellers will be able to see this beautiful 
country with very little fatigue. As yet Franche 
Comte is an unknown region, and the sight of an 
English tourist is of rare occurrence. When we 
leave Pont de Roide, we once more enter the re- 
gion of Protestantism, every village possessing 
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a Protestant as well as a Catholic Church. The 
drive to Blamont is charming — a bit of Devon- 
shire, with green lanes, dells, and glades, curling 
streams and smooth pastures. Blamont itself is 
romantically situated, crossing a verdant moun- 
tain side, its twin spires (Protestant and Catho- 
lic) rising conspicuously above the scattered 
villages ; beyond these, the low mountain range 
of Blamont. 

We have been all this time, be it remembered, 
geographically speaking in the Jura, though de- 
partmentally in theDoubs, the succession of rocks 
and mountains passed through forming part of 
the Jura range which vanishes in the green 
slopes of Blamont. 

The next village, Glaye, is hardly less pictures- 
que, and indeed all this neighbourhood would afford 
charming excursions for the pedestriaa. The rest 
of our drive lay through an open, fairly-cultivated 
plain with little manufacturing colonies, thickly 
scattered among the rural population. In many 
cases the tall black chimneys spoil the pastoral- 
ness of the scene. 
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It was with extreme regret I took farewell of 
the friendly little Protestant town of Montbeliard, 
soon after this journey. I had entered it a few 
weeks before, a stranger, I quitted it amid the 
good wishes, hand-clasps, and affectionate fare- 
wells of a dozen kind friends. Two hours' railway 
journey, through a beautiful country, brought 
me to Besancon, where, as at Montbeliard, I 
received the warmest welcome, and felt at home 
at once. 




CHAPTER VI. 



BESAN9ON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 



m 



^^^^^HE hotels at Besai^on have the 

reputation of being the worst in all 
France, but my kind friends would 
not let me try them. I found myself, 
therefore, all at once in the midst of all kinds of 
home comforts, domesticities, and distractions, 
with delightful cicerones in host and hostess, and 
charming little companions in their two children. 
This is the poetry of travel ; thus to journey from 
one place to another, provided with introductory 
letters which open hearts and doors at every 
stage, and make each one the inauguration of a 
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new friendship, I wish I eould subjoin an illus- 
tration of " How I travelled through Franche- 
Comt6," for my exploration of these regions 
was a succession of pic-nics — host, hostess, their 
English guest, Swiss nurse-maid, and two little 
fair-haired boys, being cosily packed in an open 
carriage ; oq the seat beside the driver, a huge 
basket, suggesting creature comforts, the neck 
of a wine bottle, and the spout of a tea-pot being 
conspicuous above the other contents. This is 
indeed the way I saw the beautiful valley of the 
Doubs, and not only the country round about 
Besancon, but the border-land of Switzerland 
and Savoy. The weather — we are in the first 
days of September — is perfect. The children, 
aged respectively eighteen months and three 
years and odd, are the bast little travellers in the 
world, always going to sleep when convenient 
to their elders, and at other times quietly enjoy- 
ing the shifting landscape ; in fact, there is no- 
thing to mar our enjoyment of regions as lovely as 
any it has ever been my good fortune to witness. 
In consequence of the bad character of the Be- 
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s a i] 9011 hotels, even French tourists seldom break 
their journey here ; but, on the opening of the 
new railway line into Switzerland, joining Besan- 
?on, Ornans, and Morteau, new and better hotels 
are sure to spring up. At present, wherever we 
go, we never, by any chance, meet the ubiquitous 
English traveller with his Murray, and my friends 
here say that, during a several years' residence 
in Besan^on, they have never even yet seen 
such an apparition ! Yet Franche-Corat£, at pre- 
sent a terra incognita of tourists, abounds in all 
kinds of beauty ; the sublime, the gracious, the 
grandiose, and the pastoral, rock, vast panoramas, 
mountain and valley, all are here ; and all as 
free from the trace of the English and Ame- 
rican tourist as the garden of Eden before Eve's 
trespass ! 

Besides these quieter beauties are some rare 
natural phenomena, such as the Olaciere de la 
Ordce Dim, near Baume-les- Dames, and the fa- 
mous Osselle grottoes, both of which may be 
reached by railway. We preferred, however, the 
open carriage, the basket and the tea-pot, and 
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accordingly set off for the latter one superb morn- 
ing in the highest spirits, which nothing occurred 
to mar. Quitting this splendid environment of 
Besanyon, we drive for three hours amid the lovely 
valley of the Doubs, delighted at every bend of 
the road with some new feature in the landscape ; 
then choosing a sheltered slope, unpacked our 
basket, lunched alfresco^ with the merriest spirits, 
and the heartiest appetite. Never surely did the 
renowned Besan$on pates taste better, never did 
the wine of its warm hill-sides prove of a pleasanter 
flavour ! The children sported on the turf like 
little Loves, the air was sweet with the perfume 
of new-made hay. The birds sang overhead, and 
beyond our immediate pavilion of greenery, lay 
the curling blue river and smiling green hills. 
Leaving the children to sleep under the trees, and 
the horse to feed at a neighbouring mill — there 
is no kind of wayside inn here, so we have to beg 
a little hay from the miller or a farmer — we fol- 
low a little lad, provided with matches and 
candles to the entrance of the famous grottoes. 
Outside the sugar-loaf hill, so marvellously chan- 
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nelled and cased with stalactite formation, has 
nothing remarkable — it is a mere green height, and 
nothing more. Inside, however, as strange a spec- 
tacle meets our eyes as it is possible to conceive. To 
see these caves in detail, you must spend an hour 
or two in the bowels of the earth, but we were con- 
tented with half that time, for this underground 
promenade is a very chilly one, as in some places 
we were ankle deep in water. Each provided 
with a candle, we now follow our youthful 
guide, who was accompanied by a dog, as fami- 
liar as himself with the windings of these sombre 
subterranean palaces, for palaces they might be 
called. Sometimes the stalactite roofs are lofty, 
sometimes we have to bend our heads in order 
to pass from one vaulted chamber to another; 
here we have a superb column supporting an 
arch ; here a pillar in course of formation, every- 
where the strangest, most fantastic architecture, 
an architecture moreover that is the work of ages ; 
one petrifying drop after another doing its appor- 
tioned work, column, arch, and roof being formed 
by a process so slow that the life-time of a human 
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being hardly counts in the calculation. There is 
something sublime in the contemplation of this 
steady persistence of Nature, this undeviating 
march to a goal ; and as we gaze upon the em- 
bryo stages of the petrifaction, stalagmite pa- 
tiently lifting itself upward, stalactite as patiently 
bending down to the remote but inevitable union, 
we might almost fancy them sentient agents in 
the marvellous transformation. The stamens of 
a passion-flower do not more eagerly, as it seems, 
coil upwards to embrace the pistil; the beau- 
tiful stamina flower of the Vallisneria spiralis 
does not more determinately seek its mate than 
these crystal pendants covet union with their fel- 
lows below. Their perpetual bridals are accom- 
plished after countless cycles of time, whilst 
meantime in the sunlit world outside, the 
faces of whole continents are being changed, 
and entire civilizations are formed and over- 
thrown. 

The feeble light projected by our four candles 
in these gloomy yet majestic chambers was not 
so feeble as to obscure the insignificant names of 
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hundreds of individuals scrawled here and there. 
The great German philosopher Schopenhauer 
is at pains philosophically to explain the foolish 
propensity of travellers to perpetuate their 
names, or as it so seems to them. The Pyra- 
mids or Kentucky Oaves do not impress their 
minds at all, but to see their own illustrious 
names John Brown and Tom Smith cut upon 
them, does seem a very interesting and important 
fact. The bones of the Cave bear and other 
gigantic animals have been formed here; but the 

principal tenants of these antique vaults are now 

» 

the bats, forming huge black clusters in the 
roof. There is something eerie in their cries, 
but they are more alarmed than alarming ; the 
lights disturbing them not a little. 

Pleasant after even this short adventure into 
the regions of the nether- world, was the return 
to sunshine, green trees, the children, and the 
tea-pot ! After calling it into requisition, we set 
off homewards, reaching Besanfon just as the 
moon made its appearance, a large silver disc 
above the purple bills ; and the next day, good 
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lack still following us, we had a drive and pic- 
nic in the opposite direction, this time with a less 
ambitious programme. In fact, we were merely 
accepting a neighbour's invitation to a friendly 
dinner out of doors, a few miles from Besan^on. 
This pic-nic is a fair sample of Franche-Comtd 
hospitality; not only friends were invited 
but their guests, babies, servants, and "all 
that was in their house," the various parties 
being collected by the host in a waggonette. 
It was Sunday, and though I am here still 
in a strictly Protestant atmosphere, host and 
guests being Protestants, it was pleasant to 
find none of the Puritanism characterizing some 
sections of the Reformed Church in France. 
The Protestant pastor, indeed, to whose elo- 
quent discourse I had listened that morning, 
was of the party; and it is quite a matter of 
course here to spend Sunday afternoons thus 
sociably and healthfully. The meeting-place 
was a rustic spot much resorted to by Bisontins 
on holidays, and easily reached from the little 
station of Boche on the railway line to Belfort. 
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A winding path through a wood leads to the so- 
called Acier Springs, which, since the Roman 
epoch, have continued to supply Besan£on with 
the delicious water we find here in such abun- 
dance. We have just such bits of wood, water- 
falls, and mountains in North Wales, but seldom 
in September such unbroken sunshine to make a 
pic-nic exactly what it should be. It was warm 
enough for July, and young and old could 
disport themselves on the turf in perfect 
security. 

As the afternoon wore on, numerous pleasure- 
parties, mostly belonging to the working-classes, 
found their way to the same pleasant spot, all 
amply provided with baskets of wine and provi- 
sions. Some went further in search of a little 
glade they could have to themselves, others took 
possession of nooks and corners in the open 
space where we had just before dined so merrily. 
It was amusing to see how little attention these 
good people paid to us, or any other outsiders. 
Two or three of the women, fearing to tear their 
Sunday gowns in the wood, coolly took them 
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off, hung them on the trees near, and as coolly 
re-made their toilette when their woodland ram- 
bles were over. 

The train to K6che certainly brought in a 
goodly contingent of pic-nic parties that after- 
noon, and when about four o'clock w'e prepared 
to return home, the place was beginning to wear 
a very animated appearance. The moon had 
risen ere we reached our destination, and, seen in 
the tender summer twilight, the valley of the 
Doubs looked even more beautiful than in the 
glowing sunshine of mid-day. There is no 
monotony in these vine-clad hills, rugged moun- 
tain sides wooded from peak to base, close shut 
valleys, and bright blue winding rivers ; whether 
seen under the dropping shadows of a shifting 
sky, or under the glow of sunset, their quiet 
beauties delight the eye of the mere spectator 
and commend themselves to the artist. Perhaps 
no Department in France is richer in rivers than 
Le Doubs, every landscape has its bit of river, 
rivulet or canal. 

To get an idea of the commanding position 

M 
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of Besan^n, we must climb one of these lofty 
green heights, that of Notre Dame des Buis, for 
instance, an hour's drive from the town. Having 
reached a sharp eminence, crowned by a chapel 
and covered with box-wood, we obtain a splendid 
view of the natural and artificial defences 
which make Besan$on, strategically speaking, 
one of the strongest positions in France. CsBsar, 
in his ' Commentaries ' speaks almost with en- 
thusiasm of the admirable* position of Vesontio, 
the capital of the Sequani, and, when he became 
master of it, the defeat of Vercingetorix was a 
mere matter of time. But what would the great 
general have said, could be have seen bis citadel 
thus dwarfed into insignificance by Vauban's 
magnificent fortifications ? and what would be 

° " Oppidum maximum Sequauorum, natura loci, sic niu- 
niebatur at magnara ad ducendum bellum daret facultatem : 
propterea quod flumen Dubis ut circino circumductum, pene 
totum oppidum cingit; reliquum spatium [quod non est 
amplius pedum do. qua flumen intermittit,] mons continet magna 
altitudine, ita ut radices ejus montis ex utra parte ripae fluminis 
continguat." De Bello Gallico, Lib. I., chap, xxxyiii. A 
marvellous bit of accurate description this, and to be commended 
to writers of guide-books, 
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Vauban's amazement could he behold the stupend- 
ous works of modern strategists ? 

Beyond these proudly-cresting heights, every 
peak bristling with its defiant fort, stretches a 
vast panorama ; the mountain chains of . the 
Jura, the Vosges, the snow-capped Swiss Alps, 
the plains of Burgundy, all these lie under our 
eye, clearly defined in the transparent atmo- 
sphere of this summer afternoon. The campanula 
white and blue, with abundance of lovely tinted 
deep orange potentills and rich carmine dian thus, 
were growing at our feet, with numerous other 
wild flowers. The pretty pink mallow, cultivated 
in gardens, grows everywhere, but not so luxuri- 
antly here as about Morteau, and the service- 
berry and barberry have almost disappeared. 
This is indeed a paradise for botanists, but their 
travels should be made earlier in the year. 
The walks and drives in the neighbourhood of 
Besancon are countless, but that to the little 
valley of the World's End, " Le Bout du 
Monde," must on no account be omitted. 

Again we follow the limpid waters of the 

m 2 
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winding Doubs ; on one side hanging vineyards 
and orchards, on the other lines of poplars, above 
these dimpled green hills and craggy peaks are 
reflected in the still transparent water. We 
reach the pretty village of Beurre after a succes- 
sion of landscapes, "Tun plus joli que l'autre," 
as our French neighbours say, and then come 
suddenly upon a tiny valley shut in by lofty 
rocks, aptly called the World's End of these parts, 
since here the most adventuresome pedestrian 
must retrace his steps — no possibility of scaling 
these mountain-walls, from which a cascade falls 
so musically ; no outlet from these impregnable 
walls into the pastoral country on the other side. 
We must go back by the way we have come, 
first having penetrated to the heart of the valley 
by a winding path, and watched the silvery waters 
tumble down from the grey rocks that seem to 
touch the blue sky overhead. 

The great charm of these landscapes is the 
abundance of water to be found everywhere, and 
no less delightful is the sight of springs, fountains, 
and pumps in every village. Besancou is noted 
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for its handsome fountains, some of which are 
real works of art, but the tiniest hamlets in the 
neighbourhood, and, indeed, throughout the whole 
department of the Doubs, are as well supplied as 
the city itself. We know what an aristocratic 
luxury good water is in many an English village, 
and how too often the poor have no pure drink- 
ing water within reach at all; here they have 
close at hand enough and to spare of the purest 
and best, and not ouly their share of that, but 
of the good things of the earth as well, a bit of 
vegetable and fruit-garden, a vineyard, and, gener- 
ally speaking, a little house of their own. Here, 
as a rule, everybody possesses something, and the 
working watchmakers have, most of them, their 
suburban gardens, to which they resort on Sun- 
days and holidays. Besan£on is very rich in 
suburban retreats, and nothing can be more 
enticing than the cottages and villas nestled so 
cosily along the vine-clad hills that surround it 
on every side. It is, above all, rich in public 
walks and promenades, one of these, the Prome- 
nade Chamart — a corruption of Champ de Mars — 
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possessing some of the finest plane trees in 
Europe — a gigantic bit of forest on the verge of 
this city — of wonderful beauty and stateliness. 
These veteran trees vary in height from thirty to 
thirty-five yards. The Promenade Micaud, so 
called after its originator, Mayor of Besanc^on, 
in 1842, winds along the river-side, and affords 
lovely views at every turn. Then there are so- 
called " squares" in the heart of the town, 
where military bands play twice a week, and 
nursemaids and their charges spend the after- 
noons. Perhaps no city of its size in all France, 
Besan^n numbers only sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, is better off in this respect, whilst it is 
so enriched by vine-clad hills and mountains that 
the country peeps in everywhere. 

Considered from all points of view it is a 
very attractive place to live in, and possesses 
all the resources of the capital on a small scale ; 
an excellent theatre, free art schools, and an 
academy of arts, literary, scientific and artistic 
societies, museums, picture galleries, lastly, one of 
the finest public libraries in France, of which a 
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word or two more later on. First of all some- 
thing must be said of the city itself, which is 
especially interesting to the archaeologist and 
historian, and is very little frequented by English 
tourists. Alternately Roman, Burgundian, Ar- 
lesian, Anglo-French, and Spanish, Besancjon has 
seen extraordinary vicissitudes. In the twelfth 
century it was constituted a free city or 
Commune, and was not incorporated into the 
French kingdom till the reign of Louis XIV. 
Traces of these various occupations remain, and 
as we enter in at one gate and pass out of another, 
we have each successive chapter of its history 
suggested to us in the noble Porte Noire or 
Roman triumphal arch ; the ancient cathedral 
first forming a Roman basilica ; the superb semi- 
Italian, semi-Spanish Palais Granvelle, the Hdtel- 
de-Ville with its handsome sixteenth century 
fa9ade ; the Renaissance council chamber in mag- 
nificently carved oak of the Palais de Justice — 
all these stamp the city with the seal of 
different epochs, and lend majesty to the modern 
handsome town into which the Besangon of 
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former times has been transformed. The so- 
called Porte Taillee a Roman gate hewn out 
of the solid rock, forms an imposing entry to the 
city, the triumphal arch before mentioned lead- 
ing to the Cathedral only. Here most pictures- 
quely stand the columns and other fragments 
of the Roman theatre excavated by the learned 
librarian, M. Castan, a few years back. The 
Archbishop allows no one to see the art-treasures 
contained in the archiepiscopal palace, among 
which is a fine Paul Veronese ; but the Cathedral 
is fortunately open, and there the art-lovers 
rtiay rejoice in perhaps one of the most beauti- 
ful Fra Bartolomeos in the world, unfortu- 
nately hung too high to be well seen. Ex- 
teriorly the Cathedral offers little interest, 
but the interior is very gorgeous — a dazzling 
display of gold ornaments, stained glass, pictures, 
mosaics, and ecclesiastical riches of all kinds. 
The other churches of Besan^n are not in- 
teresting, architecturally speaking, though pic- 
turesque, especially St. Pierre, with its clock- 
tower conspicuously seen from every part of 
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the town. The archaeological museum is con- 
sidered the best arranged, as also, in some 
respects, it is the richest in France, and contains 
some wonderfully beautiful things, notably the 
Celtic collection found at Alaise, in the De- 
partment of the Jura — supposed by some au- 
thorities to be the Alesia of Julius Caesar, 
whilst others have decided in favour of 
Alise Sainte Heine, in Auvergne, where a statue 
has been raised to the noble Vercingetorix. 
There are also Gallo-Roman objects of great 
interest and beauty collected from Mandeure 
(Epanuoduorum) and other parts of Franche- 
Comt6. Such collections must be studied in 
detail to be appreciated, and I only mention 
them as affording another illustration of the 
principle of decentralization carried on in 
France — each city and town being enriched and 
embellished, as far as possible, and made a 
centre artistic, scientific, and literary. The 
museum contains amongst other things a curious 
collection of old watches, the speciality of 
Besancjon, of which more will be said hereafter. 
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But what was my astonishment and delight, 
as I sauutered by the little cases under the 
window containing coins, medals, and antiquities 
of various kinds, to come suddenly upon a label 
bearing the inscription : — 

" La Montre de Vergniaud." 

There it lay, the little gold watch of the 
great Girondin orator, choicest, most precious 
relic of the Revolution, historic memento 
unrivalled for interest and romantic asso- 
ciations ! Vergniaud* s watch ! The very words 
take one's breath away, yet there it was, close 
under my eyes. All those of my readers who 
are well acquainted with the history of the 
Revolution in detail, will remember the Last 
Banquet of the Girondins, that memorable meet- 
ing together of the martyrs of liberty, each 
one condemned to die next morning for his 
political creed. The Girondins ruthlessly swept 
away, the last barrier removed between prin- 
ciple and passion, ,and the Revolutionary tide 
was free to work destruction at its will ; of 
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these, Vergniaud was undoubtedly the greatest, 
and anything and everything connected with 
him has a magic interest. After the banquet, 
which was held with much state and ceremony 
in a hall of the Conciergerie, now shown to 
travellers, the twenty-seven Girondins discoursed 
in Platonic fashion upon the subjects nearest their 
hearts, namely, the future of Republican ideas and 
the immortality of the soul. This solemn sym- 
posium brought to an end, each occupied 
himself differently, some in making their last 
testament, others in deep thought, one in 
calm sleep; and it was during the interval 
that Vergniaud with a pin scratched inside 
the case of his elegant little gold watch the 
name of Adele, and having done this he handed 
it to a trustworthy gaoler to be delivered next 
day. A few hours later his head had fallen 
on the guillotine, but his last request was 
duly delivered to the Ad61e for whom he de- 
signed it, a little girl of thirteen who was to 
have become his wife. She became in due 
time a happy wife and mother, and bequeathed 
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Vergniaud's historic watch to a friend, who 
generously bestowed it upon the Besan£on 
Museum. Charles Nodier, in his " Dernier 
Banquet des Girondins," gives an eloquent 
history of this watch, which most likely he 
saw and handled as a youth. Yergniaud is 
undoubtedly one of the most striking and im- 
posing figures in the Revolution, and every- 
thing concerning him is of deepest interest. 
His lofty soul, no more than any other of 
that epoch, could foresee how the French Re- 
public would be established peaceably and friendly 
after torrents of blood and crimes and errors un- 
speakable. 

The picture-galleries, arranged in fine hand- 
some rooms adjoining, contain several chefs- 
d'oeuvre amid a fairly representative collection 
of French art. The fine Albert Diirer — an altar- 
piece in wood — the Moro portraits, the Bron- 
ziuo — Descent from the Cross — all veritable 
gems, lastly the portrait of Cardinal Granvelle by 
Titian. This is a noble work ; there are also 
two canvases attributed to Velasquez, " Galileo," 
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and a "Mathematician." Seeing that Besan^n 
was under Spanish protection during the great 
painter's lifetime, and that all kinds of art- 
treasures were amassed by the Granvelles iu 
their superb palace, it might well happen that 
works of Velasquez should have found their way 
here. Autborties must decide on the genuineness 
of these two real works of art. 

Under the same roof is the free art-school 
for students of both sexes, which is one of the 
most flourishing institutes of the town, and 
dates from the year 1 794. In the second year 
of study, drawing is taught from the living 
model, and every facility is thus afforded to 
those unable to pursue their studies in Paris, 
or pay the expense of a private study. There 
is also a free music-school and technical schools, 
both gratuitous, and open to both sexes. Nor 
must we forget the Academy of Science and 
Belles Lettres, which not only affords com- 
plete scientific and literary instruction gratui- 
tously 10 the poor student, but also courses of 
lectures open to the general public from Oc- 
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tober till June. These lectures may be com- 
pared to the Winter series of our Royal Institution, 
(alas ! the privilege of the rich and at least well- 
to-do only !) and, besides offering a rare intel- 
lectual treat to lovers of science and letters 
generally, are of the greatest possible use to 
needy students. Indeed, so liberal is the City 
of Besan9on in this respect that any lad who 
has been lucky enough to get a nomination 
to the Lyc6e, may here pass his examination 
for the Bach elier-fes-Lett res and es-Science without 
a farthing of costs. Again I may remark, as far 
as I know, no English town of 60,000 inhabitants, 
more or less, offers anything like the same advant- 
ages in the matter of higher instruction to those 
who cannot afford to pay for it ; but perhaps my 
English critics will reply that those who cannot pay 
the cost of Royal Institution or other lectures are 
unreasonable to expect scientific instruction, or 
recreation, to which argument I have nothing 
to say. The fact remains, as everyone who 
lives in France knows well enough, that we 
have nothing to be compared to the free 
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Academies, free art and music schools 
. found there so largely, and which have re- 
ceived considerable development of late years. 
Many of these date from the great Revolution, 
when the highest instruction was not considered 
too good for the people. The superior taste, 
technical skill, and general intelligence of French 
workmen are due to those causes, and, of course, 
chiefly to the accessibility of museums, libraries, 
art-collections, &c. on Sundays. No matter 
which of these you may happen to visit on a 
Sunday, you are sure to find that soldiers, artisans, 
and peasants curiously inspecting the treasures 
displayed to view — even dry geological and 
archaeological collections attracting their atten- 
tion. It is impossible to have anything to 
do with the French working classes, and not 
observe the effect of this artistic culture, and 
here and there throughont this work I have 
adduced instances in point. We have nothing 
in England to be compared to the general 
filtration of artistic ideas, by means of gratuitous 
art and technical instruction, and the opening 
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on Sunday of all art and literary collections. 
But after all it is the watchmaking school, or, 
ficole d'Horlogerie that will perhaps most interest 
and instruct the traveller here, and he should by no 
means neglect to visit it ; however short his stay 
may be. Watchmaking is, as is well known, the 
speciality of Besau^n, and dates as an important 
branch of industry from the year 1793. The 
National Convention is to be thanked for the 
foundation of the first " horlogerie," having in- 
vited to Besan^n the refugee watchmakers of 
Chaux de Fonds and Locle, who had been pre- 
scribed for their adherence to the Republican 
idea. By a decree ot the Convention, these exiles 
were accorded succour, after which the Committee 
declared watchmaking in the Department of the 
Doubs to be a national institution. Many hun- 
dred thousand watches are made here annually, 
and it has been computed that, out of every 
hundred watches in the French market, eighty- 
six come from Besancon. In the year 1873, 
353,764 watches were made, representing a 
capital of fifteen millions of francs, and the trade 
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increases annually. The watchmaking school 
located in the picturesque old Grenier, or public 
granary of the city, numbers over a hundred 
pupils of both sexes, and is of course gratuitous. 
The Besan^on watches are noted for their elegance 
and cheapness, being sold at prices which would 
surprise eminent London watchmakers. Many 
working watchmakers on a small scale, are here, 
who, by dint of great economy, contrive to pur- 
chase a bit of garden and summer house outside 
the town, whither they go on Sundays and holi- 
days to breathe the fresh air, and cultivate their 
flowers and vegetables. But the majority are 
capitalists on a large scale, as at Montb&iard, and 
I fear the workman's hours here are as long as 
at the latter place. The length of the day's 
labour in France is appalling, the one blot on a 
bright picture of thrift, independence, and a 
general well-being. 

Delightful hours may be spent in the 
Public Library, one of the richest of pro- 
vincial France, which is also, like the charming 
little library of Weimar, a museum as well. The 

N 
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most superb of these bibliographical treasures were 
amassed by the Keeper of the Seals of Charles the 
Fifth, Perrenot de Granvelle, and afterwards be- 
queathed by the Abb6 Brisot, into whose posses- 
sion they had fallen, to the town of Besancon. 
Among them are some splendid manuscripts from 
the library of Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
and a vast collection of choice Aldines bound in 
the costliest manner. No less than 1,200 volumes 
of the sixteenth century are here, amongst these 
several specimens of topography printed in Franche- 
Comt£. Lovers of rare MSS., old books, and old 
bindings, have here a feast, indeed, and are gene- 
rously allowed access to all. Like most other 
important libraries in France, it is under the 
management of a man of learning and distinc- 
tion; M. Castan, the present librarian, is the 
author of some valuable works relating to his 
native province and to his archaeological labours. 
Besan£on is mainly indebted not only for the 
excavations, which have filled its museums with 
treasures, but for the imposing Roman remains 
which adorn its streets. Besides its biblio- 
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graphical collections, the library contains a vast 
number of coins, medallions, busts, engravings, 
and portraits relating to the history of Franche- 
Comt6, many of which are highly interesting. 
The busts, portraits, and relics of such noble 
Franc-Comtois as have won a European reputa- 
tion — George Cuvier, for instance, whose brain 
weighed more than that of any human being ever 
known; Victor Hugo, whose works are familiar 
to readers in all languages ; Charles Fourier, who 
saw in the Phalanstery, or, Associated Home, a 
remedy for the crying social evils of the age, and 
who, in spite of .many aberrations, is entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind for his efforts on behalf 
of education, and the elevation of the laborious 
classes ; Froudhon, whose famous dictum, " La 
propri&e c'est le vol," has become the watchword 
of a certain school of Socialists, which even the 
iron despotism of Russia and Germany cannot keep 
down ; Charles Nodier, charming litterateur, who, 
at the age of twenty-one, was the author of the 
first satire ever published against the first Napo- 
leon, " La Napollone," which formulated the in- 
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dignation of the Republican party, and a noble 
roll-call of artists, authors, savants, soldiers, and 
men of science. 

Noteworthy in this treasure-house of Franc- 
Comtois history is the fine marble statue of 
Jouffroy by Pradier. Jouffroy, of whom his 
native province may well be proud, disputes with 
Fulton the honour of first having applied steam 
to the purposes of navigation. His efforts, made 
on the river Doubs and the Sa6ne in 1 776 and 
1783, failed for the want of means to carry out 
his ideas in full, but the Academy of Science 
acknowledged his claim to the discovery in 1840. 
The Besan$on Library, indeed, whether considered 
as such pur et simple, or a museum, is full of in- 
terest and instruction, and deserves a lengthened 
visit. The collection of works on art, architecture, 
and archsBology bequeathed to the city by Paris, 
architect and designer to Louis XVI., is a very 
rich one, and there is also a cabinet of medals 
numbering ten thousand pieces. 

Besangon also boasts of several learned societies, 
one of which founded in the interests of scientific 
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inquiry so far back as 1840, " La Soci6t6 d'fimu- 
lation du Doubs," numbers five hundred and odd 
members. One of the most interesting features in 
the ancient city is its connection with Spain, and 
what has been termed the golden age of Franche- 
Comt6 under the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It will 
be remembered that Franche-Comt6 formed a part 
of the dowry of Margaret, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian of Austria, and it was under her pro- 
tectorate during her life-time and reverted to her 
nephew Charles the Fifth on his accession to the 
crowns of Spain, Austria, the Low Countries, and 
Burgundy. His minister, Perrenot de Granvelle, 
born at Ornans, infused new intellectual and 
artistic life into the place he ruled as a prince. 
His stately Italian palace, still one of the hand- 
somest monuments of Besangon, was filled with 
pictures, statues, books, and precious manuscripts, 
and the stimulus thus given to literature and the 
fine arts was followed by a goodly array of artists, 
thinkers, and writers. The learned Gilbert 
Cousin, secretary of Erasmus, Provost, pupil of 
Raffaelle, Goudinel of Besanc^on, the master of 
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Palestrina, creator of popular music, the lettered 
family of Chifflet, and many others, shed lustre 
on this splendid period ; while not only Besanc^on 
but Lons-le-Saunier, Arbois, and other small 
towns bear evidence of Spanish influence on 
architecture and the arts. In the most out of 
the way places may be found chefs-d'oeuvre dating 
from the protectorate of Margaret and the 
Emperor, and it is such scattered treasure-trove 
that makes travelling in out of the way places in 
Franche-Comt6 so fruitful to the art-lover in 
various fields. 

The most salient feature of social life at Besan- 
con is its Catholicism, the place literally swarm- 
ing with priests, and soldiers, to the great 
detriment of public morality. The Protestants, 
nevertheless, hold their own here, and even gain 
ground, witness the Protestant Church esta- 
blished within the last ten years 8t Arbois by the 
Consistory of Besan^on. They have also suc- 
ceeded in founding a hospital here for the sick 
and aged poor, which is the greatest possible 
boon. Up till that time, this section of the com- 
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munity had been received in the municipal hospital 
under the management of the nuns, who, of course, 
did all in their power to worry their patients 
into Catholicism. We know what happens when 
a hospital is under the charge of nuns, and it can 
easily be understood that many of these poor 
people preferred to embrace a crucifix than forego 
their broth when half dead of exhaustion. Some 
would go through a mock conversion, others 
would endure a martyrdom till the last ; but the 
position alike of weak and obstinate was unbear- 
able. Now there is a home, not only for the in- 
digent sick and aged, but for those who can afford 
to pay a small sum for being well looked after ; 
and it is delightful to witness the home-like ease 
and comfort everywhere. The poor people wel- 
comed their pastor, who accompanied me on my 
visit, not only as a priest but as a friend, and 
it was easy to see how they enjoyed a little talk 
with Madame, and the prattle of the children. 

The large shady hospital garden overlooking the 
town is much resorted to in fine weather, and 
everywhere we found cheerful faces. It is hardly 
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necessary to say that this admirable work needs 
money. The Catholic clergy, of course, regard 
any step in advance on the part of the Protest- 
ants with abhorrence, and do a little bit of 
persecution whenever opportunity offers. Thus, 
as perhaps may not be known to all my readers, 
the parish burial-ground in France is open by 
the law to all sects and denominations indis- 
criminately ; Protestant, Jew, Mahometan, or 
Brahmin may here find a resting-place in spite 
of M. le Cur£. Such is the law, and an ad- 
mirable law it is, but the law means one thing 
to a Catholic and another to a Protestant. There 
is no Protestant burial-ground in Besangon or 
the neighbouring villages, so that everyone is 
buried in the town and parish cemetery ; but, as 
mayors of small country towns and villages often 
happen not to know the law, the cur£ tries to 
circumvent his enemy at the last. Accordingly, 
when the time of burial comes, a Protestant 
pastor may be kept waiting for hours in conse- 
quence of this wilful obstinacy ; supposing that 
the mayor is under clerical influence, useless 
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to argue " La loi est avec nous ;" curd and mayor 
persist, and at the last moment the unfortunate 
pastor has to telegraph to the Prdfet, who, 
whether clerical or not, knows the law, and is 
obliged to follow it, and consequently sends an 
authorization which ends the matter. This is 
very blind on the part of the clericals, for it 
naturally turns the Protestants into martyrs. 
It happened in a little village, not far from 
Besan£on, that, after a scene of this kind, all 
the village population turned into the cemetery, 
and, by the time the Pr£fet's order came, the 
Protestant pastor had a large audience for his 
discourse over the grave. " O'est si consolant 
chez les Protestants, Tenterrement des morts," 
people were heard to say, and let us hope that 
the curd and the mayor were punished for their 
folly by a few conversions among their flocks to 
Protestantism. 

A mediaeval writer, Francis de Belleforest, 
thus describes Besangon : — 

" Si par l'antiquitd, continude en grandeur, la 
benediction de Dieu se cognoit en une lieu, il 
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n'y a ville ni cit6 en toutes les Gaules qui ayt 
plus grande occasion de remarquer la faveur de 
Dieu, en soy que la c\t6 dont nous avions prise 
le discours. Car, en premier lieu, elle est assise 
en aussi bonne et riche assiette que ville du monde; 
estant entour£ de riches costeaux et vignobles, et 
de belles et hautes fdrets, ayant la riviere du 
Doux qui passe par le millieu, et enclost pour le 
plupart d'icelle, estant bien, d'ailleurs fort bien 
approvisionee. Les fruicts y sont aussi bons, et 
y a aussi bonne commodity de venaison et de 
gibier en ceste ville, qu'en autre qu'on sceut 
ohoisir. Et puis ce qu'elle est k la cheilites des 
montagnes, on la tient pour le grenier commun 
du comte de Bourgogne, corame jadis Sicile estait 
de ritaile. Et s'il 6tait question d'estimer la 
vertu d'un peuple, qui s'est longtemps maintenu 
libre sans ployer la gantelet, ni rien perdu de sa 
reputation, on peut, k bon droit, faire cas de 
ceste cit£. Et certes de tout temps ceste brave 
cit£ a est£ envi^e des tyrans, pour en -usurper la 
domination. Et il n'y a ni eu ni menaces, ni 
allechement qui ayent sceu esbranler les nobles 
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et libree cceurs beaangonnais, pour quieter aucune 
cbose de leurs libertez, quelques couleurs do 
grandeur et de richesses qu'on leur ayt mis aude- 
vant pour Be laisser aiinexer au comte" de Bour- 
gogne, et avoir un parlement, et se mettre auz 
pieds ce qu'il oot auz mains." 





CHAPTER VII. 

0BNANS, OODEBBT'S COUNTRY, AND THE VALLEY OP 
TUB LODE. 

p^fBT the reader now follow me to 
Ornans, Courbet*8 birth and 
favourite abiding place, and the 
lovely Valley of the Loue. This iB the excursion 
par excellence from Besancon, and may be made 
in two ways, either on foot, occupying three or 
four days, decidedly the most advantageous for 
those who can do it, or by carriage in a single 
day, starting very early in the morning, and 
telegraphing for relays at Ornans the previous 
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afternoon. This is how we managed it, starting at 
five, and reaching home soon after eight at night. 
The children accompanied us, and I must say, bet- 
ter fellow-travellers I never had than these mites 
of sixteen months and three and a-half years. 
When tired of looking at the cows, oxen, goats, 
horses and poultry, we passed on the road, they 
would amuse themselves for an hour by quietly 
munching a roll, and, when that occupation at 
last came to an end, they would go to sleep, 
waking up just as happy as before. 

Here I will mention that the great amiability 
of the French character is no more strongly 
manifested than in this habit of always having 
their little children about them. As neither day 
nor night nurseries exist in France, and head- 
nurses are equally unheard of, young children 
are always with their parents. Thus, if visitors 
call, and papa and mamma happen to be engaged 
in interesting conversation with them, no atten- 
tion will be paid to the perpetual noise and 
interruption -of little toddling things, whoso place 
is naturally there. I have heard an animated 
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political discussion go on whilst a boy of two and 
a half was hammering with a hammer on a 
wooden box; and no kind of notice was taken 
by his elders. Such a practice, of course, could 
only be made tolerable by excessive good-nature, 
but there is no doubt that our own system is 
better both for parents and children. 

Ornans is not only extremely picturesque in 
itself, but interesting as the birth and favourite 
abiding place of the famous painter Courbet ; it 
is also a starting place for the Valley of the Loue, 
and the source of this beautiful little river, the 
last only to be seen in fine, dry weather, on 
account of the steepness and slipperiness of the 
road. The climate of Franche-Comt£ is unfor- 
tunately very much like our own, being ex- 
cessively changeable, rainy, blowy, sunny, all in 
a breath. To-day's unclouded sunshine is no 
guarantee of fine weather to-morrow, and al- 
though, as a rule, September is the finest month 
of the year here, it was very variable 
during my stay, with alternations of rain and 
chilliness. Fine days had to be waited for and 
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seized upon with avidity, whilst the temperature 
is liable to great and sudden variations. 

Ornans we reach after a drive of three hours, 
amid hills luxuriantly draped with vines and 
cra ggy peaks clothed with verdure, here and 
there wide sketches of velvety green pasture 
with cattle feeding, haymakers turning over the 
autumn hay. Everywhere we find haymakers at 
work, and picturesque figures they are. 

Ornans is lovely, and no wonder that Courbet 
was so fond of it. Nestled in a deep valley of 
green rocks and vineyards, and built on the banks 
of the transparent Loue, its quaint spire rising 
from the midst, it commends itself alike to artist, 
naturalist, and angler. These old-world houses 
reflected in the river are marvellously paintable, 
and the scene, as we saw it after a heavy rain, 
glowed in the brightest and warmest light. 

Courbet's house is situated, not on the river, 
but by the roadside, on the outskirts of the town, 
fronting the river and the bright green terraced 
hills above. It is a low, one-storied house, em- 
bosomed in greenery, very rural, pretty, and 
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artistic. In the dining-room we were shown a 
small statue of the painter by his own hand, 
giving one rather the idea of a country-squire or 
sporting farmer than a great artist, and his house 
— which is not shown to strangers — is full of 
interesting reminiscences of its owner. In the 
kitchen is a splendid Renaissance chimney-piece 
in sculptured marble, fit for the dining-hall of a 
Rothschild. This, Courbet found in some old 
chateau near, and, artist-like, transferred it to 
his cottage. On the walls of the studio are two 
frescoes he painted in his happier days, before 
he helped to overthrow the Venddme Column, 
and thus forfeited the good feeling of his fellow- 
townsmen. Ornans is clerical to the backbone, 
and will it be believed ? — after this unfortunate 
affair of the Vendome Column, an exquisite 
statue, with which Courbet had decorated the 
public fountain, was thrown down, of course at 
clerical instigation. Morteau, it must be sup- 
posed, being more enlightened, rescued the dis- 
honoured statue, and it now adorns the public 
fountain of that village. It is, indeed, impossible 
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to give any idea of the vindictive spirit with 
which poor Courbet was treated by his native 
village, and, seeing how much he loved it, it 
must have galled him deeply. We were allowed 
to wander at will over the house and straggling 
gardens, having friends in the present occupants, 
but the house still belongs to the Courbet family, 
and is not otherwise to be seen. 

All this time I was listening, with no little 
edification, to the remarks of our young driver, 
who took the keenest interest in Courbet and art 
generally. He told me, as an instance of the 
strong feeling existing against Courbet after the 
events of the Commune, that, upon one occasion 
when the painter had been drinking a toast with 
a friend in a caf£, he had no sooner quitted the 
place than a young officer sprang up and dashed 
the polluted glass to the ground, shattering it 
into a dozen pieces. " No one shall henceforth 
drink out of a glass used by that man," he said, 
and doubtless he was only echoing the popular 
sentiment. 

Ornans is the birthplace of the princely Per- 

o 
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ronet de Granvelle (father of the Cardinal whose 
portrait by Titian adorns the picture-gallery of 
Besanpon), and whose munificent patronage of 
arts and letters turned that city into a little 
Florence during the Spanish regime. In the 
church is seen the plain red marble sarcophagus 
of his parents, also a carved reading desk and 
several pictures presented to the church by his 
son, the Cardinal. There is a curious old Spanish 
house in the town, a relic of the same epoch. 
Ornans is celebrated for its cherry orchards and 
fabrications of Kirsch, also for Absinthe, and its 
wines. Everywhere you see cherry orchards and 
artificial terraces for the vines as on the Rhine, 
not a ledge of hill side being wasted. Gruyfere 
cheese, so called, is also made here, and there are 
besides several manufactures, nail-forges, wire- 
drawing mills, and tile-kilns. But none of these 
interfere with the pastoralness of the scenery, 
and no wonder that this attracts French artists 
in the summer time. Lovely walks and drives 
abound, and the magnificence of the forest trees 
has been made familiar to us by the landscapes 
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of Courbet, whose name will ever be associated 
with this quaint village in the Valley of the Loue. 
We are now on the high road from Ornans to 
Pontarlier, and are passing some of the wealthiest 
little communities in Franche-Comte, Montgesoye, 
Vuillafans, Lods, all most picturesque to behold, 
and important centres of industry. Iron foun- 
dries, kirsch distilleries, chemical works, and 
other manufacturies maintain these rustic popula- 
tions, and such isolated little nuclei of trade will 
doubtless take extraordinary development when 
the line of railway from Besanijon to Pontarlier, 
by way of Ornans, is completed. At present it is 
one of the few places that may be described as 
out of the world, and a veritable paradise for the 
lover of quiet and rusticity. If we proceed further 
on the Monthier road, the aspect changes, and 
we find ourselves in the winding close-shut valley, 
the narrow turbulent little streams of deepest green 
tossing over its rocky bed amid hanging vineyards 
and lofty cliffs. Soon, however, the vine, the oak, 
the beech, and the ash tree disappear, and we 
have instead the sombre pine and fir only. 

o 2 
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Monthier is perched on a hill-side amid gran- 
diose mountains, and is hardly less picturesque 
than Ornans, though not nearly so enticing. In 
fact it is a trifle dirty when visited in detail, 
though charming, viewed from the high road 
above. Here we sat down to an excellent dinner 
at one end of the salle-a-manger ; at the other was 
a long table where a number of peasant farmers, 
carters, and graziers — it was fair day — were faring 
equally well : our driver was amongst them, and 
all were as quiet and well-behaved as possible, 
but given to spit on the floor, "as is their nature 
to." The charges were very low, the food good, 
the wine sour as vinegar, and the people obliging 
in the extreme. The hotels in these parts are 
very much on a par with caravanserais in Algeria ; 
bells, fire-places, and other necessities of civilized 
life are unknown, the bed-rooms are often reached 
by an outside staircase only, and afford such ac- 
commodation we should not think luxurious for a 
stable-boy in England, and these often, moreover, 
adjoin a noisy upper salle^manger y where eat- 
ing, and drinking, and talking go on all day long. 
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After having stopped to look at the beautiful 
old wood carvings in the church, we continue our 
way, climbing the mountain road towards Pon- 
tarlier ; hardly knowing which to admire most, 
the deep-lying valley at our feet, where the little 
imprisoned river curls with a noise as of thunder, 
making miniature cascades at every step, or the 
limestone rocks of majestic shape towering above 
on the other side. One of them, the so-called Roche 
de Hautejrierre, is nearly nine hundred yards high ; 
the road all the time zigzags wonderfully around 
the mountain sides, a stupendous piece of en- 
gineering which cost the originator his life. 
Soon after passing the tunnel cut in the rock, we 
saw an inscription telling how the engineer, 
while engaged in taking his measurements, lost 
his footing and was precipitated into the awful 
ravine below. The road itself was opened in 1845, 
and is mainly due to the public spirit of the in- 
habitants of Ornans. 

Franche-Comt£ is rich in zig-zagging moun- 
tain roads of daring construction, and none are 
more wonderful than this. As we crawl at a 
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snail's pace between rocks and ravine, silvery 
grey masses towering against the glowing purple 
sky, deepest green fastnesses below that make us 
giddy to behold, all is still but for the sea-like war 
of the little river as it pours down impetuously from 
its mountain home. The heavy rain of the pre- 
vious night unfortunately prevents us from follow- 
ing it to its source, a delightful excursion in 
tolerably dry weather, but impracticable after a 
rain-fall. By far the best way is to sleep at 
Monthier and visit the source on foot, but fatigue 
may be avoided by taking a carriage from Pon- 
tarlier. Between Monthier and the source of the 
Loue is a bit of wild romantic scenery known as 
the Combes de Nouaille, home of the Franc- 
Comtois elf, or fairy, called la Vouivre. Combe, it 
must be explained, means a straight, narrow 
valley lying between two mountains, and Charles 
Nodier remarks : " is very French, and is perfectly 
intelligible in any part of the country, but has 
been omitted in the Dictionary of the Academy, 
because there is no combe at the Tuileries, the 
Champs Elys^es or the Luxembourg !" These 
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close winding combes form one of the most charac- 
teristic and picturesque features of Franc-Comtois 
scenery. Leaving the more adventuresome part 
of this journey therefore to travellers luckier in 
respect of weather than ourselves, we turn our 
horses' heads towards Ornans, where we rest for 
coffee and a little chat with friends. As we set 
out for Besan9on, a splendid glow of sunset lights 
up Courbet's birth and favourite abiding place, 
clothing in richest gold the hills and hanging 
woods he portrayed with so much vigour and 
poetic feeling. The glories of the sinking sun 
lingered l° n g> an d, when the last crimson rays 
faded, a full pearly moon rose in the clear heavens, 
lighting us on our way. 

A few days after this delightful excursion, I 
left Besanijon, as I had done MontWliard, amid 
the heartiest leave-takings, and the last recollec- 
tion I brought away from the venerable town is 
of two little fair-haired boys, whose faces were 
lifted to mine for a farewell kiss in the railway 
station. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

8ALINS, ARB01S, AND THE WINE OOCSPET OP THJ5 JUEA. 

ilARDLY has the traveller quitted 
Besancon in the direction of Lons- 
le-Saunier ero be finds himself 
amid wholly different scenery ; all is now on a 
bolder, vaster scale, desolate sweeps of rocky 
plain, shelving mountain sides, bits of scant 
herbage alternating with vineyards, the golden 
foliage lending wondrous lustre to the otherwise 
arid landscapes, the rocks rising higher aDd 
higher as we go — such are the features that an- 
nounce the Jura. We have left the gentler 
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beauties of the Doubs behind us, and are now in 
one of the most romantic and picturesque regions 
of all France. Salins, perhaps the only cosmopoli- 
tan town that the Jura can be said to possess, 
since hither English and other tourists flock in 
the summer season, is superbly situated — a veri- 
table fairy princess guarded by monster dragons ! 
Four tremendous mountain peaks protect it on 
every side, towering above the little town with 
imposing aspect; and it is no less strongly de- 
fended by art, each of these mountain tops being 
crested with fortifications. Salins bears indeed 
a formidable front to the enemy, and no wonder 
the Prussians could not take it. Strategically, of 
course, its position is most important, as a glance 
at the map will show. It is in itself a wonderful 
little place from its " assiette," as the French 
say ; and wherever you go you find wild natural 
beauty, while the brisk mountain air is delightful 
to breathe, and the transparent atmosphere lends 
an extra glow to every feature of the scene. 

At Salins too we find ourselves in a land of 
luxuries, i.e., clean floors, chamber-maids, bells, 
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sofas, washing basins and other items in hygiene 
and civilization not worth mentioning. The Hotel 
des Messageries is very pleasant, and here, as in 
the more primitive regions before described, you are 
received rather as a guest to be made much of than 
as a foreigner to be imposed upon. This charming 
bonhomie, found among all classes, is apt to take 
the form of gossip overmuch, which is sometimes 
wearisome. TheFranc-Comtois, I must believe, 
are the greatest talkers in the world, and any 
chance listener to be caught by the button is not 
easily let go. Yet a considerable amount of 
volubility is pardoned when people are so amiable 
and obliging. 

Mendicity is forbidden in the Jura as in the 
Department of the Doubs, and there is little real 
pinching poverty to be found among the rural 
population, though of course a laboriousness 
and economy unknown among our own. In 
the most part, the vine-grower and fabricator 
of Gruy^re cheese, so called, is well-to-do and 
independent, and here indeed, the soil is the 
property of the people. 
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The Salins season ends on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, when the magnificent hydropathic estab- 
lishment is closed, and only a few stray visitors 
remain. The Salins waters are said to be much 
more efficacious than those of Kreuznach in 
Prussia, which they much resemble; and the 
nature of the soil is shown by its deep crimson 
hue. If the tonic qualities of these mountain 
springs are invaluable, it must be admitted that 
they are done ample justice to, for never surely 
were so many public fountains to be found in a 
town of the same size. A charming monograph 
might be devoted to the public fountains of 
Franche-Comt6, and those of Salins are especi- 
ally meritorious as works of art. How many there 
are, I cannot say, but at least half-a-dozen are 
interesting as monuments, notably the charming 
life-size bronze figure of a Vintager, by the gifted 
Salinois sculptor, Max Claudel, ornamenting one, 
the fine torso surmounting another, and of which 
the history is mysterious, the group of swans 
adorning a third, and so on ; at every turn the 
stranger coming upon some street ornament of 
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this kind, whilst the perpetual souud of running 
water is delightful to the ear. I shall never 
recall the Jura without this cool, pleasant, drip- 
ping noise, as much a part of it as its brisk air 
and dazzling blue sky. 

There is a good deal to see at Salins; the 
salines, or salt-works, the old church of St. 
Anatole with its humorous wood-carviugs, the 
exquisite Bruges tapestries in the Museum, the 
ancient gateways of the city, the quaint Renais- 
sance statue of St. Maurice in the church of that 
name — wooden figure of a soldier-peasant on 
horseback — and lastly the forts and the superb 
panoramas to be obtained from them. This 
little straggling town, of not more than six 
thousand and odd inhabitants, possesses a public 
library of ten thousand volumes, a natural his- 
tory museum, and a theatre, and other resources. 
It is eminently Catholic, but I was glad to find 
that the thin edge of the Protestant wedge is 
being driven in there, a Protestant service being 
now held once a month, and this will doubtless 
soon develop into some regular organization. 
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Protestantism means cleanliness, education, and 
domestic morality, and Catholicism the reverse ; 
so no wonder that the more enlightened mayors 
and municipalities are inclined to look upon these 
quiet invasions with favour. As I narrate my 
progress through the Jura, it will be seen that I 
found Protestantism everywhere making head 
against the enemy. 

Perhaps the most beautiful excursion to be 
made from Salins is to the little town of Nans, 
and the source of the River Lison, a two hours' 
drive amid scenery of alternating loveliness and 
grandeur — vines everywhere as we climb up- 
wards, our road curling round the mountain-sides, 
as a ribbon twisted round a sugar-loaf, and then 
having wound in and out jagged peaks covered 
with light foliage and abrupt slopes clad with 
vines, we come to the sombre pine-forests, pass- 
ing from one forest to another, the air blowing 
upon us with sudden keenness. No sooner do we 
emerge from these gloomy precincts than we 
come upon the pretty little village of Nans, 
smiling and glowing in a warm sunlit valley, and 
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most enticing to us after the sombreoess and 
chilliness of the mountain-tops. 

Although anything but a gourmand myself, I 
will mention for the benefit of those who really 
care for good things, that we found a most 
wonderful dinner awaiting us in the homely little 
auberge at which we alighted — hare, salmon, 
trout, prawns, and all kinds of local confectionery, 
were here supplied at the modest price of ten 
francs and a half, the cook of the establishment 
being the landlady herself, and the entire 
staff consisting of two old women. One of 
these was drafted off to guide me to the 
source, and off we set on our walk, at once 
leaving the warm open valley for the mountain 
world. On and on we went, the mountain closing 
upon us and shutting out more and more of the 
glowing blue heavens, till we came to a stand. 
From these rocky fastnesses, here forbidding 
further progress, the River Lison has its source ; 
above they show a silvery grey surface against the 
emerald of the valleys and the sapphire of the 
sky, but below the huge clefts, from which we 
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are soon to see the river issue forth exultingly, 
they are black as night. 

A few steps onward and we were in sight of 
the source, and no words can convey its im- 
posingness, or the sense of contrast forced upon 
the mind — the pitchy, ebon cavern from which 
flashes the river in silvery whiteness, tumbling 
in a dozen cascades down glistening black rocks, 
and across pebbly beds, and along gold-green 
pastures. We explored the inner part of this 
strange rock-bed ; the little River Lison, 
springing from its dark cavernous home, leaping 
forth with wild exultation into the light, pur- 
suing its way under all kinds of difficulties, 
growing broader and broader as it goes, till a 
wide, sunlit river, it flows onward and onward, 
finally reaching the sea, reminded me, as I gazed, 
of a lovely thought emerging from the thinker's 
brain, which, after obstacles and hindrances in- 
numerable, at last, refreshing all as it goes, 
reaches the open light of universal truth. 

Behind the source, and reached by a winding 
path cut in the rocks, is a lofty chasm, from the 
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summit of which another mountain stream falls 
with beautiful effect ; and no less impressive and 
curious are the so-called Grottes des Sarrazins, a 
little further off, huge caverns shutting in a little 
lake, and where the river rushes with a sound of 
thunder. 

On the steep mountain path, leading to the 
chasm just mentioned, we found hellebore grow- 
ing in abundance, also the winter-cherry, its ver- 
million-hued capsules glowing through the green. 
The brilliant red berry of the white bream-tree 
also lends colour to the wayside hedge, as well 
as the deep rose-coloured fruit of the barberry. 
Flowers also grow in abundance ; and in the 
town their cultivation seems a passion. Some 
gardens contain sun-flowers, or little else, others 
are full of zinnias, flowering mallow trees, and 
balsams. There is no gardening aimed at, in our 
sense of the word, but simply abundance of 
colour; the flowers are planted anyhow and grow 
anyhow, the result being ornamental in the 
extreme. 

There is a pottery, or faiencerie, of two hundred 
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years standing at Nans, and some of the wares 
are very pretty and artistic. The chief cha- 
racteristics of the Nans ware, or cailloutage, is its 
creamy, highly-glazed surface, on which are 
painted, by hand, flowers, birds, and arabesques 
in brilliant colours, and in more or less elaborate 
styles. Attempts are also made to imitate the 
well-known Strasburg ware, of which great 
quantities are found in these parts, chiefly at sales 
in old houses. The Strasburg ware is known by its 
red flowers — chiefly roses and tulips — on a creamy 
ground, also elaborate arabesques in deep purple. 
If we take up a specimen, we find the ornamenta- 
tion done at random, and, in fact, the artist was 
compelled to this method of working in order to 
conceal the imperfections of the porcelain. The 
Nans ware — very like the faiencerie of Salins — 
commends itself alike for form and design, and 
the working potters employed there will be found 
full of information, which they are very ready to 
impart. One of them, with whom I fell into 
conversation, had just returned from the Paris 
Exhibition, and expressed himself with enthu- 
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siasm concerning the English ceramic galleries, 
of which, indeed, we may be proud. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of 
Salins, and its stately environment of rock and 
vine-clad peak, especially seen on such a Septem- 
ber day as this I describe, when the sky is of 
warmest blue, and the air so transparent, fresh, 
and exhilarating that merely to breathe is a plea- 
sure. Nor are the people less striking than their 
mountain home. Dark hair, rich complexions, 
regular features, an animated expression, are the 
portion of most, especially of the women, whilst 
all wear a look of cheerfulness and health. No 
rags, no poverty, no squalor ; and the abundance 
of natural resources brings the good things of 
life within reach of all. At the unpretending 
hotel, the cookery would not discredit the Hotel 
de Bristol itself, everything being of the best. 
I was served with a little bird which I ate with 
great innocence, and no little relish, supposing it 
to be a snipe, but, on asking what it was, I found, 
to my horror, the wretches had served up a thrush 1 
I am sorry to say a tremendous slaughter of 
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migratory birds goes on at this time of the year ; 
not only thrushes, but larks, linnets, and other 
sweet little songsters supplying the general din* 
ner table. The thrushes feed largely on grapes, 
which lend them a delicious flavour when cooked, 
and for which nefarious practice on their part 
they are said to be destroyed. I was assured 
that a thrush will eat two bunches of grapes a 
day, and so they are killed by the hundreds of 
thousands, and sold for three half-pence each, or 
sometimes a franc per dozen. Thrushes, more- 
over, are considered game, and occasionally the 
gendarmes succeed in catching a poacher, but so 
mixed are one's feelings in dealing with this ques- 
tion that it is impossible to know whether to 
sympathise with the unfortunate wine-grower 
whom the thrush robs of his two bunches of 
grapes per day, the poacher who is caught and 
heavily fined for catching it, or with the bird 
itself. No one who has Browning's charming 
lines by heart on the thrush in an " English gar- 
den in Spring," will ever quietly sit down to 

such a repast, and, whenever I could, I lectured 

p ° 
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the people on this slaughter of singing birds for 
the dinner table, I fear to no purpose. Leaving 
the gourmand — whose proclivities, by the way, 
are much encouraged throughout every stage 
of his journey in the Franche-Comt6 — let me 
advise the curious to study the beautiful interior 
of the church of St. Anatole dominating the town, 
also the equestrian statue of St. Maurice in the 
church of that name. The effect of this bit of 
supreme realism is almost ludicrous. The good 
old saint looks like some worthy countryman 
trotting off to market, and not at all like a holy 
martyr of the church. 

In the Museum is seen a medallion portrait of 
Oourbet, to which my cicerone pointed with an 
expression of horror, as that of " the artist who 
pulled down the Vend6me column." 

My next stage was Arbois, a little town tra- 
vellers should see on account of its charming 
situation in the winding valley, or " Cluse," of the 
Cuisance. Nothing can be prettier, or give a 
greater idea of prosperity, than these rich vine- 
yards sloping on all sides, the grapes pur- 
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pling in spite of much bad weather; orchards 
with their ripening fruit ; fields of maize, the seed 
now bursting the pod, and of buckwheat now in 
full flower, the delicate pink and white blossom 
of which is so poetically called by Michelet " la 
neige d'£t£." No serenity, no grandeur here, 
all is verdure, dimples, smiles; abundance of 
rich foliage and pasture, abundance also of 
clear limpid water, taking every form, springs, 
cascades, rivulets, the little river Cuisance 
winding in and out amid vineyards and pas- 
tures over its rocky bed. You must follow 
this charming babbling river along the narrow 
valley to its twin sources in tangled glen and 
rock; the road winding between woods, vine- 
yards, and fantastic crags. The cluse, a narrow 
valley, is just paradisiacal, a bit of Eden made 
up of smooth pastures, rippling water, hanging 
woods, and golden glens, all this bright afternoon 
sparkling amid dew and sunshine. At one of 
these river sources, you see the tufa in course 
of formation in the river bed ; in the other, the 
reverse process takes place, the tufa there being 
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dissolved. Both sites are poetic and lovely in 
the extreme. I was sorry to hear of the devasta- 
tion committed here by the oldvum 9 or vine blight, 
and the dreaded phylloxera, which has already 
ruined thousands, causing a loss of just half the 
amount of the German war indemnity. This re- 
doubtable foe is not many leagues off! Measures 
are taken against the phylloxera as against an 
invading array, but, at present, no remedy has 
been discovered ; and, meantime, many once rich 
and happy wine-growers are reduced to beggary. 
It was heart-breaking to gaze on the sickly appear- 
ance of the vines already attacked by the oidium, 
and to hear the harrowing accounts of the misery 
caused by an enemy more redoubtable still. Ar- 
bois, though so charming to look at, is far from 
being a little Eden. It is eminently a Catholic 
place ; atheism and immorality abound ; bigotry 
among the women, scepticism among the men, a 
looseness in domestic morality among all classes 
characterize the population, whilst we need no 
information on the subject of dissipation gene- 
rally. The numbers of cafes and cabarets speak 
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volumes. There is, of course, in this townling, 
of not six thousand souls, a theatre, which is 
greatly resorted to. One old church has been 
turned into a theatre at Arbois, and another into 
the Halles, a third into the H6tel-de-Ville, a de- 
secration we Protestants can but behold with 
aversion. Protestantism is a young and tender 
plant as yet in Arbois, the church and school, or 
so called culte, dating from ten years back only. 
The congregation consists of about fifty persons, 
all belonging to the poorer classes, and the posi- 
tion of a pastor there must be a sad one. He 
is constantly importuned for help, which, out of 
his slender income, he can ill afford to bestow, 
and he is surrounded by spies, detractors, and 
adversaries on every side. That clericalism do- 
minates here, we need not be told. The book- 
sellers' shops are filled with tracts about the 
miracles of Lourdes, rosaries, and rubrics ; the 
streets swarm with nuns, Jesuits, and Fr&res 
Ignorantins. If you ask an intelligent lad of 
twelve if he can read and write, he shakes his 
head and says no. The town itself, which might 
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be so attractive if a little attention were paid to 
hygienic and sanitary matters, is neglected and 
dirty. The people are talkative and amiable, and 
are richly endowed by nature, especially in the 
mathematical faculty. It is said that every pea- 
sant in these parts is a born mathematician, and 
curiously enough the distinguished names of Ar- 
bois are those of military engineers and lawyers, 
notably Generals David, Delort, and Baudrand, 
and the celebrated jurisconsult Courvoisier. 
Here, as in other towns of Franche-Comt^, traces 
of the Spanish occupation remain in the street 
architecture, the arcades and picture-galleries 
lending character. Arbois, after Salins, is like 
an April glimpse of sunshine following a black 
thunder-cloud, so contrasted is the grace of the 
one with the severity of the other. Tourists 
never come here, and in these wayside inns the 
master acts as waiter and porter, the mistress as 
cook ; they give you plenty of good food, for which 
they hardly like to receive anything at all, 
talk to you as if you were an old friend 
during your stay, and, at your departure, are 
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ready to embrace you out of pure cordiality. 

Something must be said about the famous 
Arbois wine, of which Henry the Fourth of France 
wrote to his friend the Duke of Mayenne upon 
their reconciliation : — " I have some Arbois wine 
in my cellar, of which I send you two bottles, for 
I am sure you will not dislike it." These wines, 
both red and yellow, find their way to connois- 
seurs in Paris, but are chiefly grown for home- 
consumption. There are several kinds, and the 
stranger in these regions must taste both the red 
and the yellow of various ages and qualities to 
judge of their merits. I drank some of the latter 
thirty years old, and certainly even to one to 
whom the pleasures of the palate are indifferent, 
it tasted much as nectar might be supposed to 
do on Mount Olympus. The grapes are dried 
on straw before making this yellow wine, and 
the process is a very delicate and elaborate one. 

How wonderful it seems to find friends and 
welcomes in these unfrequented regions ! Up 
till the moment of my departure from Arbois, 
a little town few English travellers have even 
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heard of, I had been engaged in earnest friendly 
talk with a Protestant pastor, and also with a 
schoolmaster and Scripture reader from the heart 
of the Jura ; and no sooner did 1 arrive at Lons- 
le-Saunier than I found myself as much at home 
in two charming family circles as if I had known 
them all my life. Amid the first of these I was 
compelled to accept hospitality, and at once took 
my place at the hospitable family board opposite 
two little curly heads, boy and girl ; while, an hour 
or two after my arrival, I was sitting in the old- 
fashioned artistically furnished drawing-room of a 
Franche-Comt6 Catholic family, father, mother, son 
and young married daughter, all welcoming me as 
an old friend. This was not in the cheerful little 
town of Lons-le-Saunier itself, but in a neighbour- 
ing village to which I drove at once, for 1 knew that 
I had been expected several days before. Fruits, 
liqueurs, preserves, cakes, I know not what other 
good things were brought out to me, and 
after an hour or two delightfully spent in music 
and conversation, I left, promising to spend a long 
day with my kind friends before continuing my 
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journey. It is impossible to give any idea of 
Franche-Comte hospitality ; you are expected to 
taste of everything, and your pockets are crammed 
with the good things you cannot eat. 

I had fortunately no experience of hotels here, 
but a glance I got at the first in the place, when 
calling there for letters, was far from inspiring 
confidence. A detachment of troops was passing 
through the town, and large numbers of officers 
were lodged in the hotel, turning it into a scene 
of indescribable confusion. The food is said to 
be first rate, but the rooms looked dirty and un- 
inviting, and the noise was enough to drive any- 
one out of his wits. How refreshing to find 
myself in this quiet Presbytfere on the outskirts 
of the town, no noise except the occasional pat- 
tering of little feet and happy sound of children's 
voices, almost absolute quiet indeed from morning 
to night ! My window looks upon a charming 
hill clothed with vineyards, and, immediately under- 
neath, the large straggling garden of the Presby- 
tfere. The little church adjoins the house, and 
the school is also under the same roof, while the 
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schoolmaster takes his place as a guest at the 
family table of the pastor. All is harmony, quiet 
enjoyment, and peaceful domestic life. 

Ah ! what a different thing is the existence of 
a Catholic priest from that of a Protectant pastor ! 
On the one side, we find selfishness, sensuality, 
and enforced isolation from the purifying influences 
of home and the domestic affections ; a life out of 
harmony with the holiest instincts of human 
nature, and by the force of circumstances, detri- 
mental not only to the individual himself, but to 
society at large — on the other, a high standard of 
social and domestic virtue, a career of persistent 
self-denial, simplicity, and dignified obedience to 
the natural laws and exigencies of society, a 
life indeed edifying to all, and, by virtue of its un- 
selfishness, uplifting to the individual. No one 
who knows French life intimately can fail to be 
struck by the comparison between the two, and 
painful it is to think how the one is the rule, and 
the other the exception, in this favoured land of 
France ! 




CHAPTER IX. 




LONS-LK-SAUNIEB. 

ONS-LE-SAUNIER, capital or chef- 
lieu of tbe Department of the Jura 
13 charmingly situated amid undulating vine- 
covered hills, westward, stretching tbe vast plain 
of La Bresse, eastward and southward, the Jura 
range, dimpled heights changing the lofty moun- 
tain ranges into distance. The town known to 
the Romans as Ledo Salinarius and fortified under 
their auspices, also a fortified town in the Middle 
Ages, is dominated by four hills, conspicuously 
rising above its undulating environment, and each 
of these offers a superb view from the top. My first 
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walk was to the height of MoDt-ciel, Mons Coelius 
of the Romans, north of the town, and a delightful 

« 

walk it is, leading us upward between vineyards 
to a broad open space planted with fine trees, 
and sufficiently large to afford camping ground for 
soldiers. From this summit we gain a wonderful 
prospect, vineyard, hill, and valley, with villages 
dotted here and there, picturesque mediaeval 
castles crowning many epochs, and far away the 
vast plain stretching from the Jura to Burgundy, 
and the majestic mountain ranges bounding on 
either side the east horizon. This walk is so easy 
that our little companion of four years old could 
make it without fatigue, and there are many others 
equally delightful, and not more fatiguing. We 
rested for awhile on the hill top eating grapes, 
then slowly descended, stopping on our way to 
enter the chapel of the Jesuits and school-build- 
ings, both commanding a splendid site on the 
wooded incline. There were of course women in 
the confessionals, and painted images of saints 
and miracle- workers in abundance, before which 
people were kneeling with tiny images hugged 
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to their breasts, like the pagans of old. Image wor- 
ship, indeed, idolatry in the purest form, is carried 
on to a tremendous extent here, witness the num- 
ber of images exposed for sale in the shop- windows. 
But the excursion to be made from Lons-le- 
Saunier is that to the wonderful rock-shut valley 
and old Abbey of Baume, Baume-les-Messieurs, 
as it is called, to distinguish it from the town of 
Baurae-les-Daraes, near Besan^n. This is 
reached by a delightful drive of an hour and a 
half, or easily on foot by good pedestrians, and 
is on no account to be omitted. We, of course, 
take the former course, having two little fellow- 
travellers, aged respectively four and two and a 
half years old, who, perched on our knees, are 
as much delighted as ourselves with the beauty 
of everything. We soon reach the top of the 
valley, a deep, narrow, rock enclosed valley or 
gorge, and, leaving our carriage, prepare to 
descend on foot. At first sight, the zig-zag path 
along what appears to be the perpendicular side 
of these steep, lofty rocks, appears perilous, not 
to say impracticable, but it is neither one nor 
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the other. This mountain stair-case, called the 
Echelles de Baurae, may be descended in all 
security by sure-footed people not given to giddi- 
ness ; our driver, leaving his quiet horse for a 
time, shoulders one child, my companion shoulders 
another, I followed with the basket, and in 
twenty minutes we are safely landed at the base 
of the cliffs we had just quitted, not yet quite 
knowing how we had got there ! These rocky 
walls, shutting in the valley, or combe, as it is 
called, so closely that seldom any ray of sun- 
shine can penetrate, are very lofty, and en- 
circle it from end to end with majestic 
effect. It is, indeed, a winding little islet of 
green, threaded by a silvery stream, and ren- 
dered naturally impregnable by fortress-like 
rocks. We rest on the turf for a while, whilst 
the children munch their cakes and admire the 
noise of the mill opposite to us, and the dazzling 
waters of the source, pouring little cascades from 
the dark mountain-side into the valley. The 
grottoes and stalactite caverns of this combe are 
curious alike within and without, and in their 
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inmost recesses is a small lake, the depth of 
which has never yet been sounded. Both lake 
and stalactite caves, however, can only be seen 
at certain seasons of the year, and then with 
difficulty. 

The tiny river issuing from the cleft is called 
the Seille, and very lovely is the deep, narrow 
valley of emerald green through which it mur- 
murs so musically. The mountain gorge opens 
by little and little as we proceed, showing vel- 
vety pastures where little herdsmen and herds- 
women are keeping their cows ; goats, black and 
white, browse on the steep rocks as securely as 
flies on a ceiling, and abundance of trees grow 
by the road-side. The valley winds for half a 
mile to the straggling village of Baume,' and 
there the stupendous natural fortifications of 
cliff and rock come to an end. Nothing finer 
in the way of scenery is to be found throughout 
the Jura than this, and it is quite peculiar, being 
unlike any other mountain conformation I have 
ever seen, whilst the narrow winding valley of 
soft gold-green is in beautiful contrast with the 

Q 
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rugged grandeur, not to say savageness, of its 
environment. 

The buildings of this once important Abbey 
of Baume are now turned into a farm-house, but 
enough remains to bespeak the former magnifi- 
cence of this most aristocratic monastery,* to 
which none could be admitted without furnishing 
proof of pure degree of nobility on both the 
paternal and maternal sides. Adjoining the 
Abbey is the Church, which possesses at least one 
chef-d'ceuvre in its retahle. 

This altar-piece of wood appears to belong to 
the fifteenth century, and is in the form of a 
triptych, the wings being enriched within and 
without by paintings in excellent preservation. 
The interior is divided into six compartments, in 
which are represented the various scenes of the 
life and passion of Christ. The various figures 
are finely sculptured, and covered with gold. 

* Consult RonsRel's " Dictionnaire de Franche-Comte' " on the 
subject. It is very voluminous, bat like any other work on 
Franche-Comte*, may be consulted in the public library of Lons- 
le-Saunier without trouble or formality. 
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Other paintings by the same artist decorate the 
walls of the Church. 

One tomb, that of an abbe of Baume, is very 
beautiful, being ornamented with seven small 
statuettes of weeping monks, who occupy little 
gothic niches. The expression and attitude of 
these figures are touching in the extreme. All 
these monuments are highly interesting, and 
worthy of being studied in detail. The Church 
is disfigured by not a few modern frivolities and 
vulgarities. 

Many objects illustrating the pre-historic and 
most ancient periods of French history have been 
found at Baume ; bronze weapons and ornaments, 
Gallo-Roman relics, tombs, statuettes, &c., whilst 
a Roman camp, the largest in the Jura, has been 
traced on the summit of the rocks. This was 
destined to protect the road from Lyons to the 
Rhine, and occupied the height known as Mount 
Sermus. 

Baume shared the fate of most other eccle- 
siastical establishments in the iconoclastic period 
of the French Revolution, and when we consider 

42 
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what the pitch of popular fury was then, we arc 
rather tempted to wonder that anything was left, 
rather than that so many treasures were des- 
troyed. 

Our way home lay through the picturesque 
valley of the Seille, and past many places cele- 
brated for their wines or antiquities. Vinos, 
maize, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay covered 
the hillside and the plain, whilst poplar and 
fruit trees gave abundant shadow. We pass 
Voiteur, with its ruins ; Chateau Ch&lon, ancient 
Celtic oppidum, renowned for its wines, like 
Tokay, * veritable Madere sec Fran9ais, g£n6reux,' 
the Chateau du Pin, massive donjon perched on a 
hill, and still habitable, where Henry IV. so- 
journed, and other picturesque and interesting 
sites, reaching home before dusk. In fine 
weather the inhabitants of Lons-le-Saunier fre- 
quently make pic-nic parties to Baume, break- 
fasting in the valley, but, alas 1 fine pic-nic 
weather is as rare in Franche-Comt6 as in Eng- 
land this year, and autumn always sets in early ; 
already the mornings and evenings are really 
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cold, and a fire would be a luxury. We do, 
however, get a fine day now and then, with 
a few hours of warm sunshine, and I had 
one of these for a visit to my friends living 
in the neighbourhood, whom I have before 
mentioned. 

This little village in question is capti- 
vatingly situated at the foot of the first Jura 
range, about a mile from Lons-le-Saunier. As 
I have before said, throughout this entire journey, 
whenever I have spoken of a mountain it must 
be understood to mean a mountain of the Jura 
chain, which begins here, and only ends at 
Belfort, where you enter the region of the 
Vosges, and all along consists of the same lime- 
stone formation, only here and there a vein of 
granite being found. My friend's house is de- 
lightful, standing in the midst of orchards, 
gardens, and vines, the fine rugged peak called 
Mont d'Orient — of which he is the owner — rising 
above. On a glorious day like this, we, of 
course, all set off for the mountain-top, and a 
wonderfully beautiful climb it was, amid vine- 
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yards, pastures, and groves of walnut trees. 
The grapes here are, alas! attacked in many 
places by the blight oidium, and this year the 
season has been so wet and cold, that as they 
must be gathered after the first white frost, 
they have no chance of ripening. As a natural 
result, the year's wine will be sour, and sold at a 
considerable loss to the growers. We stopped 
on our way to taste the grapes here and there, 
but as yet none are ripe, though we are in the 
last days of September. After steadily climbing 
for an hour, we reached the mountain-top, and 
sat down to enjoy the view, having in sight on 
one side the immense plain stretching from the 
Jura to the hills of the C6te d'Or, on the other, 
in very clear weather, the Jura range and the 
top of Mont Blanc. Never shall I forget this 
charming walk with my host, his son, and 
daughter, all three able to give me any informa- 
tion I was in need of concerning their beloved 
Franche-Comt6. As we returned home by an- 
other way through lovely little woods, dells, and 
glades, we encountered more than one sportsman 
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in blue blouse, who got into the covert of the 
wood as fast as he could, in quest of thrushes. 
" A poacher," ray host said, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Mais que voulez-vous ; il y en a 
tant." Poaching is carried on so largely that 
very little game is to be had ; the severe penal- 
ties inflicted by the law having little deterrent 
effect. 

My host told me much of interest concerning 
the peasants and their ways. The land here be- 
longs to the people, but the rural population is 
not wealthy, as in Seine et Marne and other 
regions. The bad vine seasons often ruin the 
farmer, and much improvidence prevails. In 
many places the proprietor of a vineyard hires 
small patches of land to cultivate, but that avidity 
in making purchases found elsewhere does not 
exist here. Land is cheap, but labour very 
dear, and the peasant therefore mistrusts such 
investments of capital, if he possesses any; 
and the liability to the failure in the vine 
crops necessarily checks enterprise in that direc- 
tion. 
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On our return, we found an excellent gouter, as 
these afternoon collations are called, substitutes, 
in fact, for our four o'clock tea. We drank each 
other's health after the old fashion with the cele- 
brated Arbois wine, called le vin de Paille, from 
the process the grape goes through, being dried 
in straw before fermentation. This vin ds Paille 
has an exquisite flavour and is very costly and 
rare, even in these parts, being chiefly grown by 
amateurs for themselves. It is clear as crystal, and 
yellow as gold. Sorry indeed was I to quit these 
kind and charming friends with whom I would 
gladly have spent many a day. They had so 
much to show me — antique furniture, a collection 
of old French faience, sketches in oils, the work of 
my host himself, books on the history of Franche- 
Coratd, collections, geological and archaeological, 
bearing on the history of the country ; last, but not 
least, my hostess — admirable type of the well- 
bred Catholic chatelaine of former days — was an ac- 
complished musician, ready to delight her guest 
with selections from Chopin and Schubert, and 
other favorite composers. But, however reluc- 
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tantly on both sides, our adieu x had to be made, 
a promise being exacted from me to visit Franche- 
Corate ere long again. 

I shall carry away no more agreeable recollec- 
tion of Eastern France than this pleasant country 
home and its occupants in the Jura, father, 
mother, young son and daughter, all vying with 
each other in making my visit pleasant and pro- 
fitable. It is touching to be so welcomed, so 
taken leave of in the midst of a remote foreign 
place, all the more so when there was no Protest- 
antism and Republicanism, only natural liking 
and a community of tastes, to bring us together 1 
French Protestants welcome us English folks — 
presumably Protestants too— as their kindred, 
but let it not be supposed that even in the heart 
of Catholic regions like this, we are now generally 
regarded with abhorrence as aliens from the true 
faith — culture, high tastes, and tolerance naturally 
go hand in hand. 

In order to get a good idea of the 
scenery here the plain must be visited as well as 
the mountains, and very beautiful it is as seen 
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from such eminences as those occupied by the 
Ch&teaux de l'Etoile and Arlay ; both excursions 
to be accomplished in a long afternoon, even with 
a halt for gofiter at the former place, its owners 
being friends of my host and hostess. This 
modern ch&teau occupies the site of the old, and 
commands wide views on every side, in the far 
distance the valley of the Sadne and the moun- 
tains of the Cote d'Or, with the varied, richly 
wooded plain at our feet. The Bresse, as this is 
called, is not healthy for the most part, and the 
population suffer from marsh fever, but it is well 
cultivated and very productive ; vines grow 
sparsely in the plain, the chief crops consisting of 
corn, maize, beetroot, hemp, &c. A curious feature 
of farming in the Bresse is the number of artificial 
ponds which are seen in different directions. 
These ponds are allowed to remain for four years, 
and are then filled up, producing very rich crops. 
In the meantime a good deal of fish is thus pro- 
cured. The land is parcelled out into small farms, 
the property of small peasant proprietors, as in 
the vineyard regions of the Jura. After having ad- 
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mired one prospect after another, hill and valley, 
wood and pine forest, far off mountain ranges and 
wide purple plain, we were of course not per- 
mitted to go away without tasting the famous 
wine for which the Etoile is celebrated, and other 
good things. Useless it is to protest upon these 
occasions, not only once, but twice and even thrice 
you are compelled, in spite of remonstrances, to 
partake, and glasses are touched after the old 
fashion. We then quitted our kind host and 
hostess of this airy perch, and continued our 
journey, still in the Plains, to Arlay, a village 
dominated by the majestic ruins of an old feudal 
castle, standing in the midst of fine old trees 
worthy of an English park. 

Arlay was built in the ninth century by Gerard 
de Roussillon, and now belongs to the Prince 
d'Aremberg whose handsome modern ch&teau lies 
at its foot. The Prince of Aremberg is one of the 
largest landowners in France, and we were told had 
not visited this splendid possession for ten years. 

Many other no less interesting excursions are 
to be made from Lons-le-Saunier, but I am a 
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belated traveller, overtaken bv autumn rains and 
chills, and must hasten on my way. September 
and October are often glorious months in the 
Jura, but it is safest to come sooner, and then 
picnics innumerable can be made, and fine 
weather relied upon from day to day. The town 
itself is cheerful, but offers little of interest to the 
tourist, beyond the salines, or salt-works, which, 
however, are on a much smaller scale than at 
Salins, and one or two other objects of interest. 
A curious feature in its architecture are the 
arcades in the streets, similar to those at Arbois, 
and some other old towns in Franche-Comt£, 
relics of the Spanish occupation. There is also 
an unmistakeable Spanish element to be found in 
the population, witness the black eyes, and hair, 
and dark rich complexions of a type common 
enough here, yet quite distinct from that of the 
true French stock. The people as a rule are 
well-made, stalwart, and good-looking, polite to 
strangers, and very voluble in conversation. 

If the antiquities of Lons-le-Saunier are in- 
significant, no one can fail, however, to be struck 
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with the handsome public buildings, chiefly 
modern, which are on a scale quite magnificent 
for a town of only eleven thousand inhabitants. 
The hospital, the caserne, or barracks, the lyc£e, 
the £cole normale, the bank, all these are large 
enough and magnificent enough, one would sup- 
pose, for any but the largest provincial towns ; 
the streets are spacious, and the so-called Grande 
Place, in the centre of the town, is adorned by a 
fine statue of General Leoourbe, where formerly 
stood a statue of Pichegru ; this was presented 
by Charles X. to the municipality in 1826, and 
broken by the townspeople in 1830. The gardens 
of the hospital are adorned by a bust of the great 
anatomist, Bichat, whose birth-place, like that of 
Homer, is disputed. Bourg-en-Bresse disputes 
the honour with Lons-le-Saunier, and Bourg 
possesses the splendid monument to Bichat's 
memory by David d' Angers. The museum is 
worth visiting, less for the sake of its archaeo- 
logical collection than its sculptural gallery, 
chiefly consisting of works by a contemporary 
native artist, Perrault. 
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One of the prettiest strolls in the neighbour- 
hood of this most " spazierlich" town, as the 
Germans say, t.e., a town to be enjoyed by pe- 
destrians, is the old little village of Montaigu, 
which is reached after half an hour's climb among 
the vineyards. As we mount, we get a magnifi- 
cent panorama to our right, the plain of La 
Bresse, to-day blue and dim as a summer sea; 
to our left, the Jura range, dark purple shadows 
here and there flecking the green mountain sides ; 
the pretty little town of Lons-le-Saunier at our 
feet. On this bright September day everything 
is glowing and beautiful; the air is fresh and 
invigorating, and the sun still hot enough to 
ripen the grapes which we see on every side. 

Montaigu, however, is not visited for the sake 
of these lovely prospects so much as its celebrity 
as a birth-place. This little hamlet and former 
fortress, perched on a mountain top, is, perhaps, 
little changed in outward appearance since a sol- 
dier-poet, destined to revolutionise France with a 
song, was born there a hundred years ago. The 
immortal, inimitable Marseillaise, which electri- 
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fied every French man, woman, or child then, 
and stirs the calmest with profound emotion now, 
is, indeed, the Revolution incorporated into poe- 
try, and the words and music of the young soldier, 
Rouget de Lisle, have played a more important 
part in history than any other in any age or 
nation. Alas ! the Marseillaise has been sadly mis- 
appropriated since, and cannot be heard by those 
who know French history without pain; yet it 
has played a glorious part, and, doubtless, con- 
tributed to many a victory when France saw itself 
beset with enemies on every side in its first and 
greatest struggle for liberty. It is not to be 
expected in a country so priest-ridden as this, 
that a statue to Rouget de Lisle should be erected 
in his native town; but surely an inscription, 
merely stating the fact, might be placed on the 
house wherein he first saw the light. There is 
nothing to distinguish it from any other, except 
a solid iron gateway through which we looked 
into a little court-yard, and upon a modest yet 
well-to-do bourgeois dwelling of the olden time. 
The entire village street has an antiquated 
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look, and the red roof tops, with corner pieces 
for letting off the snow, which falls abundantly 
here, are picturesque, if not suggestive of com- 
fort. On our way back to the town, we found 
all the beauty and fashion of Lons-le-Saunier 
collected on the promenade of La Che vale rie to 
hear the military band, which, as usual in French 
towns, plays on Sunday afternoons. This same 
promenade is famous in history, for here it was, 
on the 31st May, 1815, that Marshal Ney, having 
decided upon going over to the army of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, summoned his troops, and 
issued the famous proclamation beginning with 
the words : " La cause des Bourbons est k jamais 
perdue." Ney deceived himself, as well as the 
Royalists, and was shot soon after the final over- 
throw at Waterloo. There is no lack of pleasant 
walks inside the town as well as in the environs, 
whilst, perhaps, no other of its size possesses 
so many cafes and cabarets. In fact, Lons-le- 
Saunier is a place where amusement is the order 
of the day, and, of course, possesses its theatre, 
museum, and public library ; the first, perhaps, 
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being much more popular than the two latter. 
c< Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you 
die," is the maxim of the light-hearted, we must 
even say frivolous population. While the men 
amuse themselves in the cafiSs, the women go to 
the confessional, and no matter at what hour you 
enter a church, you are sure to find them thus 
occupied. The Jesuits have established a large 
training-school here, une maison de noviciat, so 
called ; and conventual institutions abound, as 
at Arbois. Just beyond the pleasant garden 
of the Presbytere is a large building of clois- 
tered nuns, wretched women, belonging to the 
upper ranks of society, who have shut themselves 
up to mortify the flesh and practise all kinds 
of puerilities for the glory of the church. 
All the handsome municipal institutions, large 
hospitals, orphanages, asylums for the aged, &c, 
are in the hands of the nuns and priests, and 
woe betide the unfortunate Protestant who is 
driven to seek such shelter I 

The same battle occurs here over Pro- 
testant interments as in other parts of Franche 

B 
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Comtl. In some cases it is necessary for the 
prefets to send gendarmes, and have the law car- 
ried out by force ; the village mayors being gene- 
rally uneducated men, mere tools of the cur£s. 

After the idyllic pictures I have drawn of other 
parts of France, I am reluctantly obliged to draw a 
very different picture of society here. The army 
and the celibate clergy, the soldier and the priest- 
such are the demoralizing elements that undermine 
domestic morality and family life in garrison, 
priest-ridden towns like this. Drink and debau- 
chery fill the prisons, and the taint of immorality 
is not limited to one class alone. How can it 
be otherwise? seeing that while the heads of 
families openly profess unbelief, and deride their 
priests, they permit their wives and daughters to 
go to confession, and confide their children to the 
spiritual teachers they profess to abhor ? This point 
was clearly brought out by the Pfere Hyacinthe in 
one of his recent discourses in Paris, and his words 

* 

struck home. Next to the celibate priesthood, 
it is the army that brings about such a state of 
things. Householders in Lons-le-Saunier will bell 
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you that, no matter whether their female servants 
be young, middle-aged, or old, they have to bar 
and bolt their doors at night as if against ma- 
rauding Arabs in remote settlements of Algeria. 
Even when these precautions are taken, the 
sound of whistling outside the kitchen door at 
nightfall will often indicate the presence of loafers 
on their evil quest. In the rural districts do- 
mestic morality is at a very low ebb also, and 
on the whole there is much to be done here by 
both reformer and educationalist. 

I left Lons-le-Saunier early on a bright Sep- 
tember morning, the children being lifted, still 
drowsy, out of their little beds to bid their En- 
glish friend good-bye. Several diligences start 
simultaneously from the Bureau des Messageries 
here for different places in the heart of the Jura, 
so that tourists cannot do better than make this 
a starting place. No matter what direction they 
take, they will find themselves landed in the 
midst of glorious mountain scenery, and 
romantic little towns and valleys, unknown to 
the majority of the travelling world. This is the 

b 2 
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charm of travelling in these parts. The tourist 
is breaking virgin soil wherever he goes, and if 
he has to rough it at every stage, at least he re- 
ceives substantial reward. My route, marked out 
for me beforehand by experienced Jurassiens, lay 
by way of Champagnole and Morez to St. Claude, 
the ancient little bishopric in the heart of the 
Jura highlands, thence to Nantua, thus zig-zag- 
ging right through the country, 




CHAPTER X. 



OHAMPAONOLB AND HOEEZ. 




N quitting Lons-le-Sauoier for Cham- 
pagnole, our way led through rich 
tracts of vineyard ; but no sooner were 
we fairly among the mountains than the viae 
disappeared altogether, and scant culture and 
pastures took its place. We also soon perceive 
the peculiar characteristics of the Jura range, 
which so essentially distinguish it from the 
Alps. These mountains do not take abrupt 
shapes of cones and sugar-loaves, but 
stretch out in vast sweeps with broad summits 
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and lateral ridges, features readily seized, and 
lending to the landscape its most salient charac- 
teristics. Not only are we entering the region 
of lofty mountains and deep valleys, but of nume- 
rous industrial centres, also the land of mediaeval 
warfare and legend, whence arose the popular 
saying : 

(t Comtois, rends- toi, 
Nenni, ma foi." 

Our journey, of four hours, takes us through a 
succession of grandiose and charming prospects, 
and lonely little villages, at which we pick up 
letters, and drop numbers of Le Petit Journal % 
probably all the literature they get. Gorge, crag, 
lake and ravine, valley, river, and cascade, pine 
forests crowning sombre ridges, broad hill-sides 
alive with the tinkling of cattle bells, pastoral 
scenes separating frowning peaks, all these we 
have to rejoice the eye and much more. The 
beautiful Lake of Challin, we only see in the dis- 
tance, though most enticingly inviting nearer 
inspection, and all this valley of the Ain might, 
indeed, detain the tourist several days. The river 
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Ain has its source near Champagnole, and flows 
through a broad beautiful valley southwards, but 
the only way to get an idea of the geography of the 
place is to climb a mountain, maps avail little. 

On alighting at the Hotel Dumont, the sight 
of an elegant landlady, in spotless white morning 
gown, was re-assuring, and when I was con- 
ducted to a bedroom with bells, clean floors, 
proper washing apparatus, and other comforts, 
ray heart quite leapt. There is nothing to see at 
Champagnole but the saw-mills, the " click, 
click" of which you hear at every turn. Saw- 
making by machinery is the principal industry 
here, and is worth inspecting. But if the 
town itself is uninteresting, it offers a 
variety of delicious walks and drives, and must 
be a very healthy summer resort, being five hun- 
dred yards above the level of the plain. I went 
a little way on the road to Les Planches, and 
nothing could be more solemnly beautiful than 
the black pines pricking against the deep blue 
sky, and the golden light playing on the ferns and 
pine-stems below; before us, a vista of deep gorge 
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and purple mountain chain, on either side the 
solemn serried lines of the forest. The good pe- 
destrian should follow this road to Les Planches, 
as splendid a walk as any in the Jura. No less 
delightful, though in a different way, is the wind- 
ing walk by the river. The Ain here rushes past 
with a torrent like thunder, and rolls and tosses 
over a stony bed, having on either side green slopes 
and shady ways. Those travellers, like myself, con- 
tented with a bit of modest mountaineering, will 
delight in the three hours' climb of Mount Rivol, 
a broad pyramidal mountain, eight hundred yards 
in height, dominating the town. A very beau- 
tiful walk is this for fairly good walkers, and 
though the sun is intense, the air is sharp 
and penetrating. On our way, we find plenty 
of ripe wild mulberries with which to refresh 
ourselves, and abundance of the blue-fringed 
gentian to delight our eyes. 

So steep are these mountain sides, that it is 
like scaling a wall, but after an hour and a half 
we are rewarded by finding ourselves on the top ; 
a broad plateau covering many acres richly culti- 
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vated, with farm -buildings in the centre. Here 
we enjoy one of those magnificent panoramas so 
plentiful in the Jura, and which must be seen 
to be realized. On one side we have the verdant 
valley of the Ain, the river flowing gently 
through green fields and softly dimpled hills ; on 
another, Andelot with its bridge and the lofty 
rocks bristling round Salins ; on the third side, 
the road leading to Pontarlier amid pine-forest 
and limestone crags, and above this, a sight 
more majestic still, namely, the vast parallel 
ranges of the Jura, deepest purple, crested in 
the far away distance with a silvery peak whose 
name takes our very breath away. We are 
gazing on Mont Blanc I a sight as grandiose and 
inspiring as the distant glimpse of the Pyramids 
from Cairo ! We would fain have lingered long 
before this glorious picture, but the air was too 
cold to admit of a halt after our heating walk 
in the blazing sun. The great drawback to 
travelling in the Jura, indeed, is this terrible 
fickleness of climate. As a rule, even thus early 
in the autumn, you are obliged to make several 
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toilettes a day, putting on winter clothes when 
you get up, and towards mid-day exchanging 
them for the lightest summer attire till sunset, 
when again you need the warmest clothing. 
Winter sets in very early here, there is no 
spring, properly speaking ; five months of fine 
warm weather have to be set against seven of 
frost and snow; yet in spite of the bitterness 
and long duration of these winters, little or no 
provision seems to be made against the cold. 
There are no carpets, curtains, and generally no 
fire-places in the bedrooms, all is cold, cool, 
and bare as in Egypt, and many are 
approached from without. The people must 
enjoy a wonderful vigour of health and 
robustness of constitution, or they could not 
resist such hardships as these, and what a Jura 
winter is, makes one shudder to think of. Snow 
lies often twelve feet deep on the road, and 
journeys are performed by sledges, as in Russia. 
I took the diligence from Champagnole to 
Morez, and it is as yet the only ill-advised thing 
I have done on this journey. The fact is, and 
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intending travellers should note it, that there 
are only three modes of travelling in these parts, 
firstly, by hiring a private carriage and telegraph- 
ing for relays ; secondly, by accomplishing short 
stages on foot, by far the most agreeable method 
for hardy pedestrians, or thirdly, to give up the 
most interesting spots altogether. The diligence 
must not be taken into account as a means of 
locomotion at all, for as there is no competition, 
and French people are much too amiable or in- 
different to make complaints, the truth must be 
told, that the so-called Messageries du Jura are 
about as badly managed as can possibly be. Un- 
fortunate travellers are not only so cramped that 
they arrive at their destination more dead than 
alive, but even in the coupe they see nothing of 
the country. Thus the glorious bit of country 
we passed through from Champagnole to Morez 
was entirely lost on me, simply because the 
diligence is not a public conveyance, but an in- 
strument of torture. The so-called coupe was so 
* small, warm and low, that the three unfortunate 
occupants of it, a stout gentleman, a nun, and 
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myself, were so closely wedged in that we could 
not stir a limb, whilst the narrow slice of land- 
scape before us was hidden by the driver and 
two other passengers, all three of whom smoked 
incessantly. There were several equally unfor- 
tunate travellers packed in the body of the car- 
riage, and others outside on the top of the 
luggage, all arriving at their destination feeling 
much as if they had been subjected to the 
bastinado ! Nothing could be worse, and whilst 
the heat was intense for the first part of the 
journey, the latter part was bitterly cold, yet it 
was impossible to move one's arm in order to draw 
on a wrap. Cold, heat, cramp, and dejection 
are the portion of those who trust themselves 
to the accursed Messageries du Jura. 

My sufferings were alleviated by the nun, who 
managed to extract some fruit from her basket 
and handed me a pear and a peach. I had said 
so many hard things about nuns during my life, 
that I hesitated, but the fleshly temptation was 
too strong, and I greedily accepted the drop of 
water held out in the desert. To my great relief 
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afterwards, I found that iny companion was not 
occupied in cooking up theology for the detriment 
of others, but in the far more innocent task of 
making soups and sauces. In fact, she was 
cook to the establishment to which she belonged, 
and a very homely, excellent soul she seemed. 
She turned from her pears and peaches to her 
prayer-book and rosary with equal delectation. 
It was harrowing to think that during these five 
hours we were passing through some of the 
most romantic scenery of the Jura, yet all we 
could do, by occasionally stretching out our 
necks, was to get a glance at the lovely lakes, 
pine-topped heights, deep gorges, gigantic cliffs 
towering to the sky, adorable little cascades 
springing from silvery mountain-sides, gold-green 
table-lands lying between hoary peaks; every- 
thing delightful was there, could we but see! 
Meantime, we had been climbing ever since we 
quitted Champagnole, and at one point marked 
by a stone, were a thousand yards above the 
sea-level. The little villages perched on the 
mountain-tops that we were passing through, 
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are all seats of industry ; clock manufactories, 
fromageries, or cheese-farms on a large scale, and 
so on. 

The population indeed depends, not upon agri- 
culture, but upon industries for support, and 
manv of the wares fabricated in these isolated Jura 
villages find their way all over the world. From 
St. Laurent, where we stopped to change horses, 
the traveller who is indifferent to cramps, bruises 
and contortions, may exchange diligences, and 
instead of taking the shorter and straighter road 
to St. Claude, may follow the more picturesque 
route by way of the wonderful little lake of 
Grand vaux, shut in by mountains, and peopled 
with fish of all kinds, water-hens, and other wild 
birds. We are now in the wildest and most 
grandiose region of the Jura, and whichever 
road we take is sure to lead us through grand 
scenery. But much as 1 had heard of the 
savage beauty of Grandvaux, further subjection 
to the torture we were thus enduring was not to 
be thought of, so we went straight on to Morez, 
after the tremendous ascent I have just de- 
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scribed, our road curving quickly downwards, 
and coining all at once on the long straggling 
little town, framed in by lofty mountains on every 
side. 

Next morning was Sunday, and I went in 
search of the Protestant school-house, where I 
knew a kind welcome awaited me. I was de- 
lighted to find a new handsome building, stand- 
ing conspicuously in a pleasant garden, over the 
doors, engraved in large letters, " Culte et Ecole 
Evang^lique." The sound of childrens* voices 
told me that some kind of lesson or prayer was 
going on, so I waited in the garden till the doors 
opened and a dozen neatly dressed boys and girls 
poured out. Then I went in, and found the 
wife of the schoolmaster and scripture-reader, a 
sweet young woman, who, in her husband's 
absence, had been holding a Bible class. She 
showed me over the place, and an exquisitely 
clean quiet little room she had prepared for me, 
but as I had arrived rather late on the night 
before, I had taken a room at the hotel, which 
was neither noisy nor uncomfortable. We spent 
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the afternoon together, and as we walked along 
the beautiful mountain road that superb 
September Sunday, many interesting things she 
told me of her husband's labours in their isolated 
mountain home. Protestantism is indeed here 
a tender plant, exposed to the cold blast of ad- 
verse winds, but if it takes healthy root, well 
will it be for the social, moral, and intellectual 
advancement of the people. We must never lose 
sight of the fact that, putting theology out of 
the question, Protestantism means morality, 
hygiene, instruction, and above all, a high 
standard of truth and family life ; and on these 
grounds, if on no other, all really concerned in 
the future and well-being of France must wish it 
God-speed. 

This is not the place for a comparison 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, even 
as social influences, but one thing I must 
insist upon, namely, that it is only necessary to 
live among French Protestants and compare 
what we find there with what we find among 
their Catholic neighbours, to feel how uncom- 
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promisingly the first are the promoters of pro- 
gress, and the latter its adversaries. 

The position of Morez is heavenly beautiful, 
but the town itself hideous. Nature having 
put the finishing touch to her choice handiwork, 
man has come in to mar and spoil the whole. 
The mountains, clothed with brightest green, rise 
grandly towards the sky, but all along the narrow 
gorge of the Bienne, in which Morez lies, stand 
closely compacted masses of many storied manu- 
factories and congeries of dark, unattractive 
houses. There is hardly a garden, a chdlet, or 
villa to redeem the prevailing, crushing ugliness ; 
yet, for all that, if you can once get over the 
profound sadness induced by this strange con- 
trast, nothing can be more delightful and ex- 
hilarating than the mountain environment of 
this little seat of industry. Morez, indeed, is a 
black diamond set in richest gold. The place 
abounds in caf<£s, and on this Sunday afternoon, 
when all the manufactories are closed, the caf6s 
are full to overflowing, and on the lovely 

s 
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suburban road, winding above the mountains, 
we meet few working-men with their families 
enjoying a walk. The cabaret absorbs them 
all. 

The working hours here are terribly long ; 
from five o'clock in the morning till seven at 
night, the bulk of the population are at their 
posts, men, women, and young people — children, 
I was going to say — but fortunately public 
opinion is stepping in to prevent the abuse of 
juvenile labour so prevalent, and good laws on 
the subject will, it is hoped, ere long be enacted. 
The wages are low, three or four francs a-day 
being the maximum, and as the cost of living is 
high here, it is only by the conjoint labours of 
all the members of a household that it can be 
kept together. Squalor and unthrift abound, 
and there are no founders of cites ouvrieres to make 
the workman's home what it should be. He is 
badly housed as well as being badly paid, and no 
wonder that the cafe and the cabaret are seized 
upon as the only recreations for what leisure he 
gets. It is quite worth while — for those tra- 
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vellers who ever stay a whole week anywhere 
— to stay a week here in order to see the curious 
industries which feed the entire population of 
the town and neighbouring villages, and are 
known all over the commercial world. The chief 
objects of manufacture are spectacle-glasses, 
spits, clocks, nails, electro-plate, drawn-wire, 
shop-plates in iron and enamel, files, and dish- 
covers ; but of these the three first are by far the 
most important. Several hundred thousand 
spectacle glasses and clocks, and sixty thousand 
spits, are fabricated here yearly, and all three 
branches of industry afford curious matter for 
inquiry. Thus the first of spectacle-making, or 
lunetterie, resolves itself into a scientific study 
of noses ! It will easily be seen that the manu- 
facturer of spectacles on a grand scale must 
take into account the physiognomies of the 
different nations which import his wares. A 
long-nosed people will require one shaped pair 
of spectacles, an aquilline-nosed another, a nez 
retrousse a third ; and accordingly we find that 
spectacles nicely adjusted to such peculiarities 

s 2 
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are fabricated, one kind supplying the American, 
a second the Spanish, a third the English 
market, and so on. So wonderfully quick is the 
process that a pair of spectacles can be made 
for three-halfpence ! The clocks made by ma- 
chinery at Morez are chiefly of the cheap kind, 
but wear well, and are to be found in almost 
every cottage in France. The prices vary from 
ten to twenty francs, and are thus within reach 
of the poorest. A more expensive kind are found 
in churches, public offices, schools, railway- 
stations, and manufactories, not only in France, but 
in remote quarters of the world. Spain largely 
imports these elegant inexpensive clocks fabri- 
cated in the heart of the Jura, and they find 
their way to China ! Each separate part has its 
separate workshop, and the whole is a marvel- 
lous exhibition of dexterity, quickness, and apt 
division of labour. 

A large manufactory of electrotype plate, 
modelled on those of England, notably the 
Elkington ware, has been founded here within 
recent years, and is very flourishing, exporting 
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on a vast scale to remote countries. There is 
a manufactory of electric clocks, also of 
recent date. All day long, therefore, the solemn 
silence of these mountains is broken by the noise 
of mill-wheels and rushing waters, and if it is 
the manufactories that feed the people, it is the 
rivers that feed the manufactories. The Jura, 
indeed, may be said to depend on its running 
streams and rivers for its wealth, each and all a 
Pactolus in its way, flowing over sands of gold. 
Nowhere has water power been turned to better 
account than at Morez, where a very Ariel, it is 
forced by that all-omnipotent Prospero man, the 
machine-maker, to do his behests, here turning 
a wheel, there flowing into the channels prepared 
for it, and on every side dispensing riches and 
civilization. 

Delightful and refreshing it is to get beyond 
reach of these never-resting mill-wheels, and 
follow the mountain-torrent and the rushing 
streams to their home, where they are at 
liberty and untamed. Innumerable delicious 
haunts are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
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Morez, also exhilarating panoramas of the Jura 
and Switzerland from the mountain-tops. There 
is nothing to be called agriculture, for in our 
gradual ascent we have alternately left behind us 
the vine, corn, maize, walnuts and other fruit 
trees, reaching the zone of the gentian, the box- 
tree, the larch, and the pine. These apparently 
arid limestone slopes and summits, however, 
have velvety patches here and there, and such 
scattered pastures are a source of almost in- 
credible wealth. The famous Jura cheese, 
Gruy&re so called, is made in the isolated 
chalets perched on the crest of a ravine, and 
nestled in the heart of a valley, which for the 
seven winter months are abandoned, and through- 
out the other five swarm like bee-hives with 
industrious workers. As soon as the snow 
melts, the peasants return to the mountains, 
but in winter all is silent, solitary, and en- 
veloped in an impenetrable veil of snow. The 
very high-roads are imperceptible then, and the 
village sacristan rings the church bells in order 
to guide the belated traveller to his home. 
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My friend, the schoolmaster's wife, found me 
agreeable travelling companions for the three 
hours' drive to St. Claude, which we made in 
a private carriage, in order to see the country. 
Very nice people they were, Catholics belonging 
to the petite bourgeoisie, and much useful infor- 
mation they gave me about things and people in 
their native province. The weather is perfect, 
with a warm south wind, a bright blue sky, and 
feathery clouds subduing the dazzling heavens. 
We get a good notion of the Jura in its sterner 
and more arid aspect during this zig-zag drive, 
first mounting, then descending. Far away, the 
brown bare mountain ridges rise against the clear 
heavens, whilst just below we see steep wooded 
crags dipping into a gorge where the little river 
Bienne curls on its impetuous way. There are 
no less than three parallel roads at different levels 
from Morez to St. Claude, and curious it was from 
our airy height — we had chosen the highest — to 
survey the others, the one cut along the mountain 
flank midway, the other winding deep down 
close to the river-side. These splendid roads 
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are kept in order by the Communes, which are 
often rich in this Department, possessing large 
tracts of forest. I never anywhere saw roads so 
magnificently kept, and, of course, this adds 
greatly to the comfort of travellers. Were the 
roads bad, indeed, what would become of them ? 
After climbing for an hour we suddenly begin 
to descend, our road sweeping round the moun- 
tain sides with tremendousnnirves for about two 
hours or more, when all of a sudden we seemed 
to swoop down upon St. Claude, the little 
bishopric in the heart of the mountains. The 
effect was magical. We appeared to have been 
plunged from the top of the world to the bottom ! 
In fact, you go up and down such tremendous 
heights in the Jura that I should think it must 
be much like travelling in a balloon. 




CHAPTER XI. 



ST. CLAUDE : THE BISHOPKJO IN THE MOUNTAINS. 




WAS prepared to be fascinated 
with St. Claude, to find it wholly 
unique and bewitching, to greet it 
with enthusiasm, and bid it farewell with regret. 
It has been described bo glowingly by different 
writers — alike its history, site, and natural fea- 
tures are so curious and poetic, such a flavour 
of antiquity clings to it, that perhaps no other 
town in the Jura is approached with equal ex- 
pectation. Nor can any preconceived notion of 
the attractiveness of St. Claude, however high, 
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be disappointed, if risked in fine weather. It is 
really a marvellous place, and takes the strangest 
hold on the imagination. The antique city, so 
superbly encased with lofty mountains, is as 
proud as it is singular, depending* on its own 
resources, and not putting on a smile to attract 
the stranger. Were a magician to sweep away 
these humming wheels, hammering mill-stones, 
gloomy warehouses, and put smiling pleasure- 
grounds and coquettish villas in their place, St. 
Claude might become as fashionable a resort as 
the most favourite Swiss or Italian haunts. But 
in its present condition it does not lay itself oat 
to please, and the town is built in the only way 
building was possible, up and down, on the edge 
of the cliffs here, in the depths of a hollow there, 
zig-zag, just anyhow. High mountains hem it 
round, and two rivers run in their deep beds 
alongside the irregular streets, a superb suspen- 
sion bridge spanning the Valley of the Tacon, a 
depth of fifty yards. Higher up, a handsome 
viaduct spans the Valley of La Bienne, on either 
side of these two stretch clusters of houses, 
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some sloping one way, some another, with 
picturesque effect. To find your way in these 
labyrinthine streets, alleys, and terraces is no 
easy matter, whilst at every turn you come upon 
the sound of wheels, betokening some manufac- 
tory of the well-known, widely imported St. 
Claude ware, consisting chiefly of turnery, 
carved and inlaid toys, and fancy articles in 
wood, bone, ivory, stag's horn, &c. Small 
hanging gardens are seen wherever a bit of soil 
is to be had, whilst the town also possesses a 
fine avenue of old trees turned into a public 
promenade. St. Claude is really wonderful, and 
the more you see of it the more you are 
fascinated. Though far from possessing the 
variety of artistic fountains of Salins, several 
here are very pretty and ornamental — notably one 
surrounded with the most captivating little Loves 
in bronze, riding dolphins. The sight and sound 
of rippling water everywhere are delicious ; rivers 
and fountains, fountains and rivers, everywhere ! 
whilst the summer-like heat of mid-day makes 
both all the more refreshing. St. Claude has 
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everything — the frowning mountain-crests of 
Salins, the pine-clad fastnesses of Cbampagnole, 
the romantic mountain walls of Morez, sublimity, 
grace, picturesqueness, grandeur, all are here, 
and all at this season of the year embellished by 
the crimson and amber tints of autumn. 

What lovely things did I see during an hour 
and a half's walk to the so-called Pont du Diable ! 
Taking one winding mountain road of many, and 
following the clear winding deep green river, 
though high above it, I came to a scene as wild, 
beautiful, and solitary as the mind can picture, 
above bare grey cliffs, lower down fairy-like 
little lawns of brightest green, deeper down 
still, the river making a dozen cascades over 
its stony bed, and round about the glorious 
autumn foliage, under a cloudless sky. All the 
way I had heard, mingled with the roar of the 
impetuous river, the sound of mill-wheels, and I 
passed I know not how many manufactories, 
most of which lie so deep down in the heart of 
the gorges that they do not spoil the scenery. 
The ugly blot is hidden, or at least inconspicu- 
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ous. As I turn back, I have on one side a vast 
velvety slope, sweeping from mountain to river, 
terrace upon terrace of golden-green pasture, 
where a dozen little girls are keeping their kine ; 
on the other steep limestone precipices, all a 
tangle of brushwood, with only here and there 
a bit of scant pasturage. The air is transparent 
and reviving, a south wind caresses us as we go, 
nothing can be more heavenly beautiful. The 
blue gentian grows everywhere, and, as I pursue 
my way, the peasant-folks I meet with pause to 
say good-day and stare. They evidently find in 
me an outlandish look, and are quite unaccustomed 
to the sight of strangers. 

I had pleasant acquaintances provided for me 
here by my friend, the schoolmasters wife at 
Morez, and a very agreeable glimpse I thus 
obtained of French middle-class life; Catholic 
life, moreover, but free alike from bigotry and 
intolerance. Very light-hearted, lively, and well- 
informed were these companions of my walks at 
St. Claude, among them a government official, 
his young wife, sister, and another rela- 
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tion, who delighted in showing me everything. 
We set off one lovely afternoon for what turnec 
out to be a four hours' walk, but not a raomeni 
too long, seeing the splendour of weather and 
scenery, and the amiability of my companions. 
We took a road that led from the back of the 
Cathedral by the Valley of the Tacon, a little 
river that has its rise in the mountain near, and 
falls into the Flumeu close by. It is necessary 
to take this walk to the falls of the Flumen in 
order to realize fully the wonderful site of St. 
Claude, and the amazing variety of the surround- 
ing scenery. Every turn we take of the upward 
curling road gives us a new and more beautiful 
picture. The valley grows deeper and deeper, 
the mountains on either side higher and higher, 
little chalets peeping amid the grey and the 
green, here perched on an apparently unapproach- 
able mountain-top, there in the inmost recess of 
some rocky dell. As we get near the falls, we 
are reaching one of the most romantic points of 
view in all the Jura, and one of the most striking 
I have ever seen, so imposingly do the mountains 
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close around us as we enter the gorge, so lovely 
the scene shut in by the impenetrable natura. 
wall; for within the framework of rock, peak, 
and precipice are little farms, gardens, and 
orchards; — gems of dazzling green bathed in 
ripest sunshine, pine-forests frowning close above 
these islets of luxuriance and cultivation, dells, 
glades, and open, lawny spaces between the 
ramparts of fantastically formed crags and 
solitary peaks, a scene recalling Kabylia, in 
the Atlas mountains, but unlike anything 
except itself. All was still, except for the 
roar of the tiny river and the occasional 
sound of timber sliding from some mountain 
slope into the valley below. The timber is thus 
transported in these parts, the woodman cutting 
the planks on some convenient ledge of rock, 
then letting it find its way to the bottom as best 
it can. All day long you see the trunk-cutters 
at work on their airy perches, now bright stairs 
of gold-green turf, soon to be enveloped in 
impenetrable masses of snow, and hear the fall- 
ing planks. As we climb, we are overtaken by 
two timber carts, and the diivers, peasant-folks 
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from the mountains, are old acquaintances of 
ray companions, and suggest that the ladies 
should mount. We gladly do so, to the great 
satisfaction of the peasants, who on no account 
would themselves add to their horses' burden. 
It would have been an affront to offer these good 
people anything in return for their kindness. 
They were delighted to chat behind with Mon- 
sieur, whilst their horses, sure-footed as mules, 
made their way beside the winding precipice. 
These peasants had intelligent, good counte- 
nances, and were excellent types of the Jura 
mountaineer. 

Having passed a tunnel cut through the rock, 
we soon reached the head of the valley, the end 
of the world, as it seems, so high, massive, and 
deep is the formidable mountain wall hemming it 
in, from whose sides the little river Tacon takes 
a tremendous leap into the green valley below ; 
and not one leap, but a dozen, the several cas- 
cades uniting in a stream that meanders towards 
St. Claude. Before us, high above the falls, 
seeming to hang on a perpendicular chain of 
rocks, is a cluster of saw-mills. It is not more 
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the variety of form in this scene here than the 
variety of colour and tone that makes it so 
wonderful. Everywhere the eye rests on some 
different outline, colour, or combination. 

Would that space permitted of a detailed 
account here of all else that I saw in this ancient 
little bishopric in the mountains ! St. Claude, 
indeed, deserves a chapter, nay, a small volume 
to itself; there is its history to begin with, which 
dates from the earliest Christian epoch in France ; 
then its industries, each so curious in its details ; 
lastly, the marvellous natural features of its 
position, a wholly unique little city is this, com- 
pared by Lamartine to Zarcl£ in the forests of 
Lebanon, and described by other Franche-Comt^ 
writers iu equally glowing terms. The famous 
Abbey of St. Claude was visited by Louis XL in 
order to fulfil a vow still mysterious in history. 
This was under the regime of its eighty-sixth 
Abbot, Peter Morel, but, after a period of almost 
unequalled glory and magnificence, fire, pillage, 
and other misfortunes visited it from time to 
time, till the suppression of the Abbey in 1798. 

T 
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I went into the Cathedral with two charming 
young married ladies, whose acquaintance I had 
made during my stay, and, leaving them devoutly 
on their knees, inspected the beautiful and quaint 
stalls in carved wood of the choir; these are 
worth a day's study, and unfortunately are not 
to be had in photography, for some reason or 
other no photographs being permitted. Here 
the spirit of the Renaissance has had full play, 
and you find comedy mixed with pathos, practical 
good sense with Biblical solemnity, quaintness, 
beauty, grace, drollery, all in one. The middle 
statues in bold relief are those of the early Kings 
of France and the Abbots of St. Claude, besides 
many noteworthy saints and martyrs, among 
these St. Denis with his head in his hand, St. 
Sebastian pierced with arrows, and others. The 
upper series, on a smaller scale, represents alle- 
gorical subjects, some of which are treated in a 
curiously homely and practical manner, for in- 
stance, the figure of Adam holding the apple in 
his hand with a look as much as to say, " This 
is what has ruined me;" Eve, in the next com- 
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partment, looks somewhat nonchalant, rather a 
coquette than a penitent. In some of these 
Biblical scenes the figures are naively dressed 
in mediaeval garb, but many of them have great 
beauty and pathos. The under-pieces of the 
seats, cornices, and sides are decorated with 
all kinds of drolleries, and not a few coarse sub- 
jects, such as a man catching hold of a pig by 
its tail, faces ludicrously distorted, three heads 
in one, a dog setting its back at a wild boar, &c. 
One corner-piece represents the first Abbots of 
St. Claude building the Abbey, and comical little 
devils perched on trees pelting them with stones. 
The whole is a wonderful piece of work, full of 
originality, strength, and real artistic feeling. 

The triptych, imputed to Holbein, may well 
be his work. The sacristan's little son took me 
to the upper chapel, where it hangs quite lost 
upon those below. It is as beautiful as its altar- 
piece in wood; the three central compartments 
filled with large figures of the Abbot of St. 
Claude and his Apostles; below, on a small scale, 
the Last Supper, and other subjects, treated in a 

t 2 
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*■ masterly manner. The colours are still brig 

] though the whole is in a terribly dirty state, a 

below the central figure is a coronal of the lovelii 
little cherub heads. Unfortunately, no photogra 
is to be had of this triptych, and it is hung in 
very obscure place. These two works of ai 
each a gem in its way, are all that remains of tl 
once puissant and magnificent Abbey of £ 
Claude. Having completed a leisurely inspe 
tion, I quietly took a chair behind my comp 
nious, for fear of disturbing their devotions, 
found, however, that these were over long ag 
4 and that, though in a devout position, they we 

I discussing fashion and eossip as a matter 

j course ! Twice, during my visits to the Cathedra 

I had found thirty Dominicans at vespers, and 
was informed afterwards that these were po< 
students who were maintained and prepared fi 
the office of teachers at the expense of a ri< 
young Abbd of St. Claude. It happened th 
I fell into conversation with this young Abl 
in a photographic shop, and found him vei 
agreeable and instructed. It seems a pity 1 
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could not find some better means of employing 

his fortune. 

In that same photograph shop were hung 

photographs of the Pope and Gambetta, 

side by side, the shop-keeper acting, I pre- 
sume, on the principle of one of George 

Eliot's characters, who had w vote " as a family 
man." Doubtless, being the father of a family, 
this stationer felt it expedient to be agreeable to 
both parties, Clerical and Republican. Sfc. Claude, 
like the other towns I have passed through in the 
heart of the Jura, is eminently Republican, and 
a very intelligent workman told me that Catholic 
parents were compelled to send their children to 
the lay Communal Schools, instead of to the 
Frferes Ignorantins, because with the latter they 
learn nothing. Many of these Fr&res Ignoran- 
tins I saw here, and graceless figures they are. 
One can but pity them, for as lay instruction is 
fast superseding clerical, what will soon be their 
raison d'etre ? 

There is no Protestant organization at St. 
Claude, but most likely it will soon come. 
English Protestants must never forget that money 
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is sorely needed by the struggling Protestant 
communities in France; and that, without money, 
schools, hospitals, and churches cannot be built. 
At present, as I have before mentioned, trade is 
at a low ebb, but the projected railway connecting 
St. Claude with Nantua will give new develop- 
ment to its industries, and also throw open a 
new and beautiful pleasure-ground to travellers. 
My friends entrusted me to the care of an 
intelligent workman in order to see the manu- 
factures of the " articles de St. Claude," viz. : 
pipes, toys, inlaid work, and carved objects in 
bone, ivory, &c. We saw small blocks of the so 
called bois de bruyere, as they come straight from 
the Pyrenees, which are cut about the length 
of pipes, and are worked up partly by band and 
partly by machinery. Women, girls, and children 
are largely employed with the turning lathes, and 
in many other processes ; I saw a woman polish- 
ing handles of the toys known as cup and ball ; 
also box-wood tops being turned, and rules and 
measures being made ; the thin blades of folding 
rules are made with marvellous rapidity, as had 
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need to be the case, seeing how low is the price 
at which these and other goods of this kind are 
sold by the gross for foreign markets. Having 
gone through the various workshops of a large 
manufactory, my companion conducted me to see 
the handwork done at home. We found a young 
artist, for so we must call him, at work in a clean 
little room opening into a garden, and much he 
told us of interest. He said that he could only 
earn five francs a day, and this by dint of bard 
work, carving two dozen pipes a day, at the rate 
of two and a half francs per dozen. These vine- 
leaves, flowers, arabesques, and other patterns 
are done with marvellous swiftness and dexterity, 
and entirely according to the fancy of the 
moment, and for his artistic education he 
had paid high. All the best workmen, he 
told me, were going to Paris in order to get 
better pay and shorter hours of labour. Strikes 
here are out of the question, as there are no 
Trades' Unions and associations in order to raise 
the price of labour. Meantime wages decrease, 
and the cost of living augments. A gloomy 
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picture he drew of trade prospects at St. Claude, 
that is to say, from the workman's point of view. 
The arts of turnery, inlaid work, carving in 
wood and ivory, have long been peculiar to St. 
Claude, though when first they were introduced 
is not exactly known. First of all, it was the box- 
wood of the Jura that these rustic artists put into 
requisition, then buffalo and stags' horns, lastly, 
ivory, vegetable ivory, and foreign woods. The 
part of the box-wood used chiefly is an inter- 
mediate part between the root and the stem called 
la loupe, or racine de bruyere ; whilst the red 
wood used for pipes is the root of a heath com- 
mon in the Pyrenees, which has the peculiar 
quality of resisting heat, and is free from odour 
or taste. So great is the division of labour in 
the manufacture of the St. Claude wares that it 
is said there are three thousand different pro- 
cesses in turnery alone ! A child's top, even though 
of the simplest, goes through a great number 
of stages before being finished for the markets. 
Chaplets are also manufactured largely, and is 
the earliest branch of industry, dating from the 
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Middle Ages. Snuff-boxes in inlaid wood, ivory, 
and bone are made in great quantities, also 
rules and measures, spectacle cases, napkin 
rings, salad spoons and forks, and other 
articles of the kind. Four-fifths of the St. 
Claude wares are exported ; an especial kind 
of pipes being made expressly for the English 
market. It is stated that, during the general 
Exhibition at Hyde Park in 1862, many French- 
men brought home, as English curiosities, the 
elegantly carved pipes of St. Claude 1 The United 
States of America also import great quantities of 
these pipes. In the last American war, there 
was hardly a soldier who did not possess a pipe 
manufactured in the little city in the Jura moun- 
tains. There is also another branch of industry 
more fascinating still, which is peculiar to St. 
Claude and the neighbouring village of Septmon- 
cel ; but, perhaps, I am indiscreet in speaking 
of it, so dire is the temptation it holds out to 
the traveller. As you stroll along these quiet 
streets, your eyes are attracted here and there 
by open boxes of what appears, at first sight, to 
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be large beads, but which are in reality gem 
precious stones ; amethysts, emeralds, sappl 
topazes, and diamonds, lie here in dazzling 
heaps, aod if you are a connoisseur in such 
ters, and have not spent all your money 01 
wa y» jou may carry home with you one of the 
delightful of all souveuirs to be set at plea 
Diamond polishing and gem-cutting are la 
carried on here, but form, more especially 
industry of Septmoncel, a little village ii 
mountains, a few miles distant from St. Cli 
Several thousand souls depend foe daily bres 
this delicate occupation, which none know 
long has been peculiar to the inhabitants of £ 
nioncel, and their monopoly is only rivalle 
the diamond polishers of Amsterdam. T 
ateliers are well worth visiting. Besides diara 
and precious stones, rock crystal, and vai 
kinds of imitations, and paste jewellery are 
worked up; also jasper, agate, malachite, co 
lian, lapis-lazuli, jet, &c. The work is don( 
the piece, and the whole family of the lapi< 
is generally employed. 
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A journey of political propaganda had just been 
accomplished in these mountain regions, and the 
well-known writer Jean Mac£, accompanied by- 
some leading Republicans, among these Victor 
Poupin, editor of the useful little series of 
works called " L'Instruction R£publicaine " and 
" La Bibliotheque Ddmocratique." At St. Claude 
the occasion was turned into a general fSte ; the 
place was decorated with tri-coloured flags, a 
banquet was held, and the whole proceedings 
passed off to the satisfaction of all but the curds. 
In one of the little mountain towns, the curd 
preached in the pulpit against the sous-prdfet and 
his wife, because, upon one of these occasions, 
before taking part in the Republican tete, 
they did not attend mass. 

Travelling in the Jura will, doubtless, one day 
be made easy and pleasant, and, perhaps, become 
the fashion. As it is, in spite of the glorious 
weather, no tourist is seen here, and the dili- 
gence to Nantua was almost empty. It is a su- 
perb drive of five or six hours by the valley of 
the Bienne and Oyonnaz, a little town which is 
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the seat of an important comb-manufactory. 
Keeping by the river, here so intensely clear that 
every pebble may be seen in the water, we gra- 
dually quit the severer characteristics of the Jura 
for its milder and more smiling aspects. Travers- 
ing a savage gorge, we soon come to the marble 
quarries of Chassal and Molinges, also, at the 
former place, ochre quarries. The red and yel- 
low marbles of the Jura, so richly veined and 
ornamental, will, doubtless, constitute a great 
source of wealth in the Department as soon as 
there are improved means of transport. In that 
rich marble region, we find only box trees and 
other dwarf shrubs, with abundance of romantic 
little cascades, grottoes, rivulets, and mountain 
springs. All this bit of country, indeed, is most 
interesting, picturesquely, industrially, and geo- 
logically, and on this perfect day, the second of 
October, every feature is beautified by the wea- 
ther; large cumuli dropping violet shadows on 
the hills, deep ravines showing intensest purple, 
golden mists veiling the verdant valleys. We 
are soon in a pastoral country, and, as we pass 
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chalets perched on some far off ridge, little 
girls run down from the mountain sides with let- 
ters in their hands, which the conductor drops 
into his little box attached to the diligence. We 
are, in fact, the travelling post-office. How labo- 
rious the life of the peasant-farmer is here, we 
may judge from the hard work being done by the 
women and girls. In some cases, they guide the 
team whilst the man behind holds the plough, in 
others they are digging up potatoes, or gathering 
in their little crop of maize. All the women seem 
to be out of doors and sunburnt, toil-worn look- 
ing creatures they are, though they wear an ex- 
pression of contentment, or rather resignation. 
The potato crop, on which these rural populations 
so largely depend for winter food, is fortunately 
good and abundant, and little else but potato 
and maize seem to be grown here. The villages 
we pass through have a dirty and neglected ap- 
pearance ; but beggars are nowhere encountered, 
and, at the entrance of each, we see the inscrip- 
tion, " Mendicity is forbidden in the Department 
of the Jura." 



CHAPTER XII. 



NANTDA AND TBB OHUBOH OF BBON. 




■jT was evening when we reache 
little railway-station of La ( 
and exquisite indeed was tbi 
light drive to Nantua. The 
son glories of sunset were still flaming ii 
west, and reflected in the limpid lake, wh 
silvery crescent moon rose slowly above the 
purple mountains framing in the picture 
delicious scene this, and wonderfully contr 
to the sombre splendour of St. Claude, tend 
allegro after stateliest adagio maestoso, i 
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pings of pearly rain after heavy thunder-claps. 
Nantua must be seen from above its interesting 
Romanesque old church to be appreciated. It 
lies at the end of a mountain gorge, black with 
pines from summit to base, the transparent fairy- 
like lake opening beyond, shut in with violet 
hills. 

No less delightful is the walk to La Oluse 
alongside the lake, an umbrageous avenue, the 
shadows of which are grateful this hot June-like 
October day. Through a light screen of foliage 
you look across the blue waters upon bluer hills, 
and still bluer sky. Nantua, in spite of its 
smiling appearance, is inevitably doomed one day 
to destruction. Straight over against the town 
impends a huge mass of loosened rock, which, so 
authorities predict, must sooner or later slide 
down, crushing any thing with which it comes 
in contact. People point to the enemy with 
nonchalance, saying, " Yes, the rock will cer- 
tainly fall at some time or other, and destroy 
a great part of the town, but not perhaps in our 
time." Be this as it may, the gigantic fragment 
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of rock hanging so menacingly over Nantua, is a 
curious object of contemplation. 

I fell into conversation with two nuns belong- 
ing to the Order of St. Charles, and I wish I 
could delineate the hideousness of their costumes, 
and the unmitigated ugliness of their general ap- 
pearance. Their dress consisted of a plain black 
gown with round cape and close fitting hood, 
on each side of which projected black gauze 
flaps extended on wires, shading their withered, 
ill-favoured countenances, and making them look 
indeed more like female inquisitors, ogres, or 
Witches of Endor than human beings. I never 
saw human nature made so uninviting, and I 
could fancy the terror inspired by these awful 
figures, with their bat-like flaps, in the tender 
minds of the little children entrusted to their 
care. It was edifying to hear these holy women 
discourse upon the Paris Exhibition, which it is 
hardly necessary to say the clerical party 
throughout France was bound to consider a 
failure. Alike the highest and the lowest, 
bishop and parish priest, were determined in 
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their own minds that the Exhibition, as a dis- 
play of rehabilitated France under a Republican 
Government, should fail altogether, and come to 
some conspicuously bad end. The very reverse 
had happened, yet here were two women of 
age, experience, and some intelligence coolly 
talking of this terrible failure of the Exhibition, 
financially and otherwise, the bad effect upon 
trade generally, and so forth. 

I take the railway from Bourg to La CI use, 
a mile from the town, and a marvellous piece of 
railway engineering is this short journey, veri- 
table Alpine ascent in a railway-carriage, scaling 
perpendicular mountain sides by means of the 
steam-engine ! The train curls round the moun- 
tain as the Jura roads are made to do, high 
above an awful gorge, in the midst of which 
runs the River Ain, emerald-green irradiated by 
diamond-like flashes of cascade and torrent. 
When we have accomplished this aerial bit of 
travel — it is very like being up in a balloon — we 
suddenly lose alike mountain, river, and ravine, 
all the world of enchantment in which I had been 
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living for weeks past, to find ourselves in tbe 
region of prose and common-place ! In other 
words, we were in the wide, highly cultivated 
plain of La Bresse. At Bourg-en-Bresse I halted, 
as everyone else must do, in order to see its 
famous Church of Brou. Tbe Church was built 
in consequence of a vow made by Margaret of 
Burgundy, that if her husband, Philibert the 
Second, Duke of Savoy, was healed from injuries 
received in the hunt, she would erect a church 
and found a monastery of the Order of St. 
B£noit. The Duke recovered, but his wife died 
before accomplishing her work, which was, how- 
ever, carried out by her daughter-in-law, Mar- 
garet of Austria, wife of Philibert le Beau. 
She summoned for this purpose all the best 
artists of the time to Bourg, and the church 
begun in 1506 was finished in 1532, under the 
direction of Loys von Berghem. 

This spirited and imperious Margaret of 
Austria, known as Margot la Flamande, played 
an important part in history, as readers 
of Michelet's eloquent seventh volume know. 
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She adored her second husband, the handsome 
Philibert, and owed all her life a grudge against 
France, on account of having been, as a child, 
promised in marriage to Charles VIII., and after- 
wards supplanted for political reasons by the no 
less imperious Anne of Brittany. Aunt and first 
instructress of Charles V., King of Spain and Em- 
peror of Germany, she is regarded by Michelet as 
the founder of the House of Austria, and one of the 
chief agents in humiliating France by means of 
the Treaty of Cambrai. Margaret of Austria, 
Anne of Brittany, Louise of Savoy, mother of 
Francis I., writes the historian, " cousant, filant, 
lisant, ces trois fatales Parques ont tissu les 
maux de TEurope" (sewing, spinning, reading, 
these three fatal Parcae were the misfortune of 
Europe), and the student of French history will 
follow the career of all three with interest after 
the clue here given them. Margaret, bitter, 
vindictive, and designing, seems to have had one 
poetic thread in her life only, namely, her passion 
for her husband, whose beauty lives in marble 
before us. 

u 2 
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The Church of Brou — magnificent case for 
these gems of monumental art — cost seven mil- 
lions of francs, and the combined labours of the 
best living architects and artists of the time, 
may be considered as the last efflorescence of 
Gothic architecture, for the spirit of the Renais- 
sance was already making itself felt. It is less, 
however, the church, in spite of its rich exterior 
and elegant proportions, that travellers will come 
to see than the exquisite mausoleum of the choir, 
each deserving a chapter to itself. You quit the 
quiet old-fashioned town of Bourg, and after a 
walk of twenty minutes, come suddenly on the 
church, standing in the suburb, or as it 
seems, indeed, in the open country. A sacristan 
is at hand to unjock the door of the choir, but 
it is best to give him his fee in advance, and tell 
him to return in an hour; generally speaking, 
other strangers are coming and going, in which 
case such a precaution is not necessary, but it is 
impossible to enjoy this artistic treat with a 
guide hovering about you, doling out pieces 
of stale information, and impatiently awaiting to 
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be paid. The choir is screened off from the nave 
by a rich, although somewhat heavy rood-loft, 
and great is the contrast between the two por- 
tions of the church ; in the first, all is subdued, 
quiet in tone, and refreshing ; in the last, the eye 
is troubled by too much light, there is no stained 
glass to soften down the brilliant sunshine of this 
fine October day, and, although the architectural 
proportions of the entire building are graceful 
and on a vast scale, the beholder is much less 
delighted than he ought to be on this account. 
In fact the effect is dazzling; but how different 
are our sensations when once on the other 
side of the richly sculptured rood-loft ! 
Here the impression is one of peerless beauty, 
without a shadow of disillusion or the slightest 
drawback to aesthetic enjoyment, except one, 
and that very trifling. These three mausoleums 
are so well defended against possible iconoclasts 
that the thick, closely set iron bars almost pre- 
vent us from seeing the lower part of the three 
tombs, and, in two cases, these are as interesting 
as any. Surely in the present day such measures 
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of the dead Prince, the finely modelled limbs 
only partially draped, the long hair curling round 
the bare shoulder, the beautiful face turned, as 
in the first instance, towards the image of his 
wife — pose, expression, design, all combining to 
make up an exquisite whole. This second figure 
is a master-piece, and no less masterly are the 
Sibyls and other figures which surround it, each 
statuette deserving the most careful study, each, 
in fact, a little gem. The frame-work of this 
noble monument is of rich Gothic design, too 
elaborate, perhaps, to please the fastidious critic, 
but deliciously imaginative, and finished as far 
as artistic finish can go. To the right of the 
Prince is the tomb of Marguerite of Burgundy, 
his mother, a hardly less sumptuous piece of 
work than the first, and superbly framed in by 
Gothic decorative sculptures, statuettes, ara- 
besques, flowers, and heraldic designs. The 
little mourning figures or pleurenses, each in its 
graceful niche, are wonderfully beautiful, and for 
the most part veiled, whilst the artist's fancy has 
been allowed to run riot in the ornamentation 
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surrounding them. The Princess wears her long 
ducal mantle and crown, and at her feet reposes 
a superb greyhound. The third tomb, that of 
Marguerite of Austria, the wife of Philibert, is 
in some respects the richest of the three, being 
almost bewildering in elaborateness of detail and 
abundance of ornament. It is divided into two 
compartments ; in the upper, we have the living 
figure of a beautiful woman in the flower of life, 
richly dressed ; in the lower, we have the same after 
death, the long hair rippling in curls to her waist, 
the slender feet showing from under the drapery, 
the expression that of majestic calm and solemnity. 
We have here the simplicity and nakedness of 
death in close proximity with the gorgeousness and 
magnificence of art — art under one of its most 
sumptuous aspects, art in its fullest and most 
poetic moods. All thoughtful observers must come 
to the conclusion that lovely and artistic as is the 
frame- work of this last figure, each tiniest detail 
being a marvel both of design and execution, it 
is, perhaps, not quite in harmony with the rest. It 
is, indeed, somewhat overcharged with ornament. 
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Be this as it may, the mausoleums in the 
Church of Brou will ever remain in the memory 
as one of those exquisite and unique art ex- 
periences that form an epoch in our inner history. 
For what, indeed, avails art at all, if it is a 
thing of minor importance in life, a half joy, a 
half consolation, a second or inferior impression 
to be effaced by anything new that comes in our 
way ? It was pitiable to see parties of two or 
three French tourists rush into the choir with 
the sacristan, spend five minutes in glancing at 
the treasures before them, then hurry away, not 
dreaming of what they have failed to see, only 
dimly conscious of having seen something. It 
is curious that in 1856 the lead coffins contain- 
ing the remains of Philibert and the two 
Duchesses were discovered in a crypt under that 
part of the choir where the mausoleums stand. 
The inscriptions on all three were perfectly 
legible, and left no doubt as to identity ; the skele- 
tons were placed in new coffins, and re-interred 
with religious ceremony. Other crypts were dis- 
covered, but these had evidently been spoliated. 
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Before quitting these mausoleums and their 
exquisite possessions of pleureuses, geniuses, 
Sibyls, and the rest, it may be worth while to 
remind the reader that, according to the most 
learned of the Romans, there were ten Sibyls, 
viz. : — 1. Persica, 2. Libyssa, 3. Delphica, 
4. Cuinsea, 5. Erythrgea, 6. Saraia, 7. 
Cumana, who brought the book to Tarquin, 8. 
Hellespontica, 9. Phrygia, 10. Tiburs, by name 
Albunea, worshipped at Tiber as a goddess. 
Thus Varro categorizes the Sibyls, and besides 
these we hear of a Hebrew, a Ohaldasan, a Baby- 
lonian, an Egyptian, a Sardian Sibyl, and some 
others. Other writers, considerably reduce this 
number, three being that most usually accepted, 
and Salmasius, the most learned man that ever 
lived, summed up the various theories concerning 
these mysterious beings with the words : " There 
is nothing on which ancient writers more widely 
differ than as to the age, number, and country of 
the Sibyls." 

There is little to see in the Church of Brou 
besides these mausoleums, and nothing in Bourg 
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itself, except the fine bronze statue to Bichat, by 
David d'Angers. The great anatomist is repre- 
sented in the act of oscultation, the patient being 
a child, standing between his knees. It is a 
monument alike worthy of the artist and his sub- 
ject, another instance of that dignified realism 
for which David d' Angers was so remarkable. 
There is, however, some doubt as to Bichat' 3 
birth-place ; Lons-le-Saunier, as I have before 
mentioned, contesting the honour with Bourg. 
On the principle that two monuments to a great 
man are better than none at all, each place 
claims the honour. 

The night mail-express from Geneva whirled 
me in about ten hours to Paris, and the next 
morning I found myself in what, after the match- 
less atmosphere of the Jura, seemed murkiness, 
although the day was fine and the sky cloudless. 
I had thus, with hardly an important deviation 
from the plan originally laid down, accomplished 
my journey in Eastern France, but with a suc- 
cess, in one respect, impossible to anticipate. 
Accustomed as I am to French amiability and 
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hospitality, I was yet unprepared for such a 
reception as that accorded to me throughout 
every stage of my travels. All hearts were open 
to me; everyone wanted to do the honours of 
his beloved " patrie" — using the word in its 
local rather than national sense — to be service- 
able, kind, accommodating. Thus it happened 
that my holiday rambles in Franche-Comt6 were 
so far novel, that they may be said to have 
been accomplished without hotels or guide- 
books; for the most part, my time being 
spent in friends' houses, and my itineraries 
being the best possible, namely, the oral informa- 
tion of interested natives of every place I passed 
through. This is, indeed, the way in which all 
countries, and especially Franco, should be seen, 
for, without a sympathetic knowledge of her 
people and their ways of life, we lose the most 
interesting feature in French travel. Tra- 
vellers who only see the outside of things in 
foreign countries, indeed, may be compared to 
those who gaze upon a skeleton, instead of the 
living form, warm with life, sympathy, and 
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beauty. Old France, as studied in her glorious 
monuments, whether Gallic, Merovingian, Me- 
diaeval, or Renaissance, pales in interest before 
the New, that France which alone has taught 
the world the lesson of Equality, and is teach- 
ing us every day what misfortunes may be 
overcome by a noble people, inspired with true 
patriotism, allied to democratic feeling. In 
Republican, France, now, who can doubt ? 
and I am all the more thankful here to be able 
to bear witness to the unanimity, prosperity, and 
marvellous development found in the different 
strata of French social life. There are, without 
doubt, blots on this bright picture ; but none can 
deny that the more we learn to know France the 
more we admire and love her, and that, if the 
richest and most beautiful country in the world, 
it is also the one in which happiness and well- 
being are most generally diffused. We are accus- 
tomed to regard France in the light of a parable 
to other nations, but, if her sorrows and retribu- 
tions have taught them much, at least her suc- 
cesses and triumphs have taught them more. 
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She has lately shown herself greater even in the 
hour of her prosperity than in that of evil for- 
tune, the highest praise to be accorded alike to 
nations as to individuals. Honour then to all 
who have helped in bringing about these great 
results, whether in the humblest or loftiest walks 
of life, and may I be the means of inducing 
scores of travellers to follow in my footsteps, 
and judge for themselves whether I have drawn 
too glowiug a picture ! Of one thing they may be 
certain — namely, that they will be welcomed 
wherever they go, if led thither in a sympathetic 
spirit, although, perhaps, not many may have 
the like good fortune with myself, each stage of 
my journey being marked by delightful acquaint- 
ances and friendships, binding me still closer to 
La Belle France and her glorious Republic ! 
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ITINERARIES. — OUTLINES OP FRANO-COMTOIS HISTORY. 
NOTES ON THK QEOLOOT OP THE JCBA. 




.OB tbe benefit of pedestrians, 
fi and these will most enjoy the 
country I have described, I adjoin 
some itineraries, more detailed than 
I was enabled to make my own. Hardy travellers 
will be well satisfied, in most instances, with the 
wayside inns they will find, and one advan- 
tage of travelling in Francbe Comtek — at least, up 
to the present time — is its inexpensiveness. Tbe 
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chief outlay is in carriage hire, and those who 
can endure the diligence, or, better still, can 
accomplish most of their journeys on foot, where 
the railway is not available, will not only see the 
country to the best advantage, but at a very trifling 
cost. The excursions, or rather group of excur- 
sions, here mentioned, are such as may be accom- 
plished in a few days from the town given as a 
starting point. 

I. Besan^n to Alaise and the valley of Nans. 
Departure by way of the route de Beure. The river 
Loue is crossed at Citron. From Amancey 
ascend the plateau above Coulans, where a view 
is obtained of the oppidum of Alaise (supposed by 
some authorities to be the Alesia of Julius Caesar). 
Descend to the mill of Chiprey, follow the right 
bank of the Lison to Nans. At Nans, visit the 
Grotte Sarrazine, the source of the Lison, and the 
Pont du Diable. Ascend the fortress of St. Ague 
for the sake of the panorama ; ancient dwellings 
of the Gauls to be seen at ChatilloD, also tombs at 
Four6, see also the Cascade of the Gour de • 
Conche, the Col de la Langutine, descend by way 
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of the Taudeur to the plain of Myon, bounding the 
western side of the Alesia, i.e., the Alesia of some 
authorities. 

II. Luxeuil (Luxovium) in Haute Sa6ne. Cele- 
brated from the ancient times for its ferruginous 
springs. Here visit the Roman remains, mediae- 
val houses, the town for the sake of the view. 
Make excursions into the valleys of the Vosges. 

III. Vesoul and Gray, departure from Besan- 
9on by way of the charming valley of Ognon. 
See the Chateau de la Roche, turned into a school 
of agriculture, the sculptures in Vesoul church, 
its old streets, and pretty gardens. Visit the 
Port sur Sa6ne (Portus Abucinus). At Gray 
visit the Hotel de Ville, the house of Simon d'An- 
cier, raaitre-d'hdtel of the Con notable de Bour- 
bon. Visit the Abbey of Pesmes which contains 
some fine Renaissance work, the ancient Abbey 
of Acey, the Chateau de Balarn^on, Mar nay, an- 
cient domain of the Joinvilles, Ruffey — Roman 
city destroyed by the Vandals. 

IV. From Besani^on to Pontanier (Abiolica) 
— a beautiful bit of railway. The Doubs is 

x 2 
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crossed twice, when views are obtained of 
Arguel and Montferrand, and the modern cha- 
teaux of Torpes and Thoraise. The Loue is 
crossed at Mouchard ; fine view of the ruins of 
Vaugrenant. After leaving Mouchard, the tra- 
veller enjoys a succession of vast prospects of the 
vineyard region of the Jura — Aiglepierre, Marnoz, 
Arbois, &c. After the vines, come the pinewoods 
and the splendid forest of Joux. After the pine- 
woods generally come the peat-fields, or tourbieres, 
of Chaux d'Arlier, traversed by two rivers which 
here meet, the Doubs and the Drugeon. Lastly, 
Pontarlier is reached, eight hundred and seventy 
yards above the level of the sea, anciently a con- 
federation of nineteen villages, called la baroichage. 
V. From Besanijon to Dole. Four routes are 
here open to the traveller; 1st. The Roman road 
leading formerly from Vesontio to Cabillorum ; 
2nd. the route de Paris ; 3rd. the railway — Dijon 
line; 4th. the canal, from the Rbdne to the Rhine. 
All these ways of communication follow the valley 
of the Doubs. The great forges of Fraisans, and 
the Roman station of Crusinia, are to be seen on 
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the way. To the right of this is a huge mass of 
granite in the midst of the Jurassic formation. 
Dole is the second city in Franche-Comt£, and 
houses are to be seen there. The public library 
is also worth a visit. 

VI. The fortress of Joux and the Swiss routes. 
Two fortresses protect the Swiss frontiers, Joux 
and Larroont. The former merits a visit. The 
cells are seen in which Toussaint TOuverture, 
Mirabeau, the poet Kleist, and other illustrious 
prisoners were confined. In the neighbourhood 
of Joux are high mountain peaks from which 
magnificent views are to be had. Many inter- 
esting excursions to be made in this neighbour- 
hood. 

VII. The Falls of the Doubs, Morteau, and 
Montbenolt. Start from Morteau, visit the Falls 
and Lakes, also the Cols de Roches. Proceed to 
Montbenolt by the river Doubs. See the splen- 
did rpck at Entreroches. The church of Montbe- 
nolt is one of the historic monuments of France ; 
here are to be seen statuettes and sculptures in 
wood, the work of Florentine artists in the six- 
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teenth century, employed by the Abb£ Caron- 
delet, friend of Raphael and Erasmus. 

VIII. Baume-les-Dames. By rail and road 
from Besan9on or Montb&iard, passing the 
picturesque valley of the Doubs, rich in 
charming landscape and historic associations. 
Kuins of the Chateaux of Montfaucon and Vaite, 
to be seen on the way. At Baume-les- 
Dames, visit the ancient Abbey Church, now 
turned into a public granary, also the valley of 
the Cuisaocin, last, the Glaci&re de la Grace- 
Dieu, a natural phenomenon of great beauty and 
interest. 

IX. From Andelot to Orgelet. The railway takes 
you to Champagnole. From thence take a car- 
riage to the Source of the Ain, and Les Planches, 
visiting by the way the church of Sirod. Drive 
also to Nozeroy and the valley of Miege, and visit 
the parish church, which is full of statuettes. 
Thence proceed to St. Laurent by way of the fall 
of the Lemme, the Lake of Bonlieu, and the ruins 
of the Chartreuse. From Morez ascend the for- 
tress of the Rousses, and follow the road to D61e, 
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by the valley des Dappes; splendid views of 
Switzerland. From St. Claude is a public con- 
veyance to Orgelet, Roman ruins (ville d'Antres) 
to be seen on the way, also the Chartreuse of 
Vaucleuse, and the Cb&teau of the Tour-de-Meix. 
Railway at Orgelet. 



These Itineraries can be varied almost adinjinU 
turn, and we only give an indication of the variety 
of walks and drives to be found in this most 
" spazierlich" country. The knapsack tourists, 
of course, have always the advantage in every way. 

As a rule, no one ever reads anything when tra- 
velling, but, for the benefit of those conscientious 
travellers who like to do things systemati- 
cally, I will mention one or two books that 
may usefully supplement Murray or Joanne. 
Two of these, to be picked up on the way, are 
really school-books, but are so crammed 
full of information, and so entertaining, 
that no tourist in Franche-Comt£ can afford to 
pass them by. The first, " La Franche-Comt6 
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et le pays de Montb&iard," is a succinct and 
admirably digested little history of the country. 
Its author, M. Castan, the learned librarian of 
Besan^on, gives, in a small compass, what is not 
easy to get at elsewhere, enough, indeed, of his- 
tory for all ordinary purposes. A second and 
no less admirable compendium of information for 
travellers in the Jura, is the, so-called, " Lectures 
Jurassiennes," a little work compiled for element- 
ary schools, but in reality, "Half-hours with the 
best Franc-Comtois authors, who treat of the 
general features, products, climate, &c, of the 
Jura, as well as of the people; their legend- 
ary lore, habits of life, and general characteris- 
tics. A delightful little volume this, giving pas- 
sages from Lamartine, who just missed being a 
native of the Jura himself, from Xavier Marraier, 
author of " Souvenirs of Franche-Comt£," and 
from Charles Nodier, that gifted and charming 
writer, to whom the very name of his native pro- 
vince was a magic spell, awakening all kinds of 
joyous and glowing recollections. Those who find 
amusement in a popular historical novel may 
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consult " Le M^decin des Pauvres," in which 
they will find delineations of the most romantic 
scenery of the Jura, interspersed with thrilling 
incidents. For botanists, there is an admirable 
Handbook, in two volumes, " La Flore Juras- 
sienne," to be found in every town by the way ; 
lastly, for special information, " Roussel's Dic- 
tionnaire G^ographique, Historique, et Statisti- 
que ;" these two last may be consulted in any 
local library by the way. Students of geology will 
find useful information in Joanne's little " Geo- 
graphies Departementales." Excellent maps are 
to be had everywhere. Real lovers of litera- 
ture, however, will content themselves with the 
delightful writings of Charles Nodier, and to this 
fascinating story-teller I am indebted, not only 
for many delightful hours in my study, but for 
the pleasure of travelling in Franche-Comt£ my- 
self, and afterwards introducing it to my country- 
people. Of him, poet, novelist, as of a critic, 
naturalist, philologist, essayist, still more illus- 
trious writer of our own, it might be said, " Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit." 
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The history of Franche-Comt6, which M. Cas- 
tan gives in a nutshell, may be greatly simplified 
by following his division into periods. Beginning 
therefore from the earliest period down to the 
present time. The following are the principal 
facts, simplified by this historic arrangement. 

1st Period. Sequanian. 115-147 B.o. — The 
province successively called Sequania, Haute 
Bourgogne, Comtl de Bourgogne and Franche- 
Comt6— rof which the larger portion actually forms 
the three Departments of the Jura, Haute Saone, 
and the Doubs — was early recognized as one of 
the most important strategical and natural divi- 
sions of ancient Gaul. The Sequani, by way of 
rewarding them for their aid against the Cimbri 
and Teutons, were received as friends and allies 
of the Roman people. When Caesar entered upon 
his conquests, he found two rival parties in Gaul, 
the iEdui and the Sequani, the latter, being op- 
pressed by Ariovistus, besought his aid. Caesar 
vanquished Ariovistus, and took up his winter- 
quarters in the Sequanian territory, 56 B.o. The 
general rising of Gaul was quelled after seven 
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years' struggle, and the surrender of the heroic 

Auvergnat chief, Vercingetorix, at Alesia — accord- 

• ^^ ^^ 

1 ng to some authorities, Alaise in Franche-Comtl, 

to others, Alise la Heine, in Auvergne. This hap- 
pened in 47 b o. (see Julius Caesar's " Gallic War.") 
II. Roman Period, 47 b.o. 407 a.d. The Ro- 
man Emperors now attempted, in so far as pos- 
sible, to denationalize the ancient kingdom of the 
Gauls, transforming not only laws and language, 
but manners and customs. Roman gods took the 
place of so-called Druidic rites. Roman roads 
spread like a net-work throughout the country, 
sumptuous edifices were erected at Vesontio 
(Besan^n), and Epomanduodarum (Maudeure, 
Doubs). The thermal and ferruginous springs of 
Luxovium (Luxueil), and Salinad (Salins), at- 
tracted the Roman world of fashion. Wines of 
the Jura found their way to luxurious tables of 
Rome and Athens. The brave Sabinus made an 
attempt to shake off the Roman yoke, and his 
virtuous and heroic wife, by her devotion, shines 
among the heroines of her country. (See Thierry's 
" Histoire des Gaulois.)" Besan^n was made 
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capital of Sequania, and embellished, under the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, with amphitheatre, 
forum, triumphal arch, theatre, &c. Christianity 
made its first appearance in the country. Two 
emissaries of IrenaBus, Bishop of Lyons, suffered 
martyrdom in the Theatre of Besancjon, 212 a.d. 
Sequania, including the present Franche-Comt£, 
was created a military province, under the title 
of Provincia Maxima Sequanorum. Under Con- 
stantine, Christian churches were built in many 
places, and the Basilica, now the Cathedral of 
Besan9on, begun. 

III. Burgundian Period, 407-534. The Bur- 
gundians, having aided the Romans to free the 
Sequanian territory from the Huns under Attila, 
settled there, 435-471 ; the land being divided 
among them and its former owners. Monasteries 
were first founded about this time, notably the 
Abbey of Condat, now St. Claude. Gondioc, 
King of the Burgundians, owned the actual coun- 
tries now included in Franche-Comt6 : besides 
Burgundy, La Bresse, Savoy, Dauphin^, and Pro- 
vence. The Franks seized the kingdom from the 
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descendants of Gondioc after a Burgundian occu- 
pation of two hundred years. 

IV. Frankish Period, 534-711. The ancient 
territory of Gondioc was now divided among the 
descendants of Clovis, who built many monas- 
teries and abbeys, among these Baume-les- 
Dames, and that of Luxueil, Haute Saone. On the 
death of Charles Martel, a new division took 
place, and Burgundy, including Franche-Comt6, 
fell to the lot of Pepin le Bref. 

V. Carlovingian Period, 741-879. Under 
Charlemagne, the clergy rose to pre-eminent im- 
portance, and great privileges were accorded to 
religious foundations, &c. 

VI. Feudal Period, 879-1038. Three hosts 
of invaders ravaged the country, the Normans, 
the Germans, and the Huns. The kingdom of 
Burgundy, including Franche-Comt6, was incor- 
porated with the German Empire in the early 
part of the eleventh century. 

VII. Sacerdotal Period, 1038-1148. A darker 
and more troublous time hardly appears in French 
history. The petty sovereigns of the different 
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principalities into which Franche-Comt£ had been 
divided were engaged in perpetual struggles with 
their spiritual chiefs. Hugh, Archbishop of Be- 
sanfon, ruled with kingly authority. Ten Cister- 
cian Abbeys were founded. Land was cleared in 
the most solitary places for the purpose of build- 
ing monasteries, notably at Morteau and Mouthe. 
Beatrix, heiress of Count Raimond III, was shut 
up in a tower by her uncle, and liberated by 
Frederic Barbarossa. 

VIII. German Period, 1148-1248. Frederic 
Barbarossa having married Beatrix, Franche- 
Comt£ became an appanage of the German Em- 
pire. The Chateau of D61e was made the imperial 
residence and the seat of Government. On the 
death of the Emperor and Beatrix, the heritage of 
Franche-Comte was contested by Count Otho I. 
and Etienne d'Auxonne. Successive wars be- 
tween the rival families ravaged the country 
for many years. 

IX. Communal Period, 1248-1330. Jean de 
Chalons, to whom the heritage had accrued, 
granted charters of disenfranchisement to many 
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towns, Saline, Ornans, and others. The Com- 
mune of Be san^on was definitely founded, and 
it became an independant city, under the 
protectorate of the German Empire. Otho IV., 
Emperor of Germany, made over the country to 
Philippe le Bel, King of France, who, after five 
years, subdued the refractory Franc-Comtois, and 
greatly benefited the country by the introduction 
of French customs and forms of legislation. 
Jeanne, daughter of Philippe le Bel, peacefully 
governed the province for five years, and intro- 
duced the manufacture of cloth at Gray. In 1330, 
Franche-Comt£ fell to the share of the eldest 
daughter of Jeanne, married to the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

X. Anglo-French Period, 1330-1384. After 
the treaty of Bretigny, the Orandes Compagniez 
ravaged Franche-Comt£, but were driven back. 
The nobility entered into an alliance with Eng- 
land, the English King wishing to marry one of 
his sons with the heiress presumptive of Franche- 
Comtd,. great-grand-daughter of the Countess 
Jeanne. On the negotiations being broken off, 
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the Comtois nobility waged war with England on 
the side of the French King. It was at this time 
that the title of Franche-Comt6 came into use, in 
order to distinguish the province from that of 
Burgundy. 

XL Ducal Period, 1381-1477. The Count- 
Dukes, being engaged in conflict with the clergy 
and rival nobility, sought the favour of the bour- 
geoisie by according privileges and titles of nobi- 
lity. The Comtd de Montb&iard passed as a 
dowry to the house of Wiirtemberg in 1397, and 
remained an appanage of that kingdom till the 
French Revolution. The power of the aristocracy 
was considerably diminished at this time, and 
feudalism broken down by the establishment of 
the Roman law. 

XII. Austrian period, 1477-1556. On the 
death of Charles le T^mdraire, Louis XL occu- 
pied Franche-Comtd with a military force, also 
Burgundy, under the pretext of defending the 
rights of Marie of Burgundy, daughter of Charles. 
On the marriage of this princess with Maximilian 
of Austria, the French were expelled from 
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Franche-Comt6. Louis XL, however, re-occupied 
it ; Vesoul, Gray, and D61e were pillaged and 
burnt. On the death of that King, his successor, 
Charles VIII. , was recognised as sovereign of 
Franche-Comt£ by virtue of his proposed mar- 
riage with Marguerite, daughter of Marie of 
Burgundy, wife of Maximilian. He married, how- 
ever, Anne of Brittany, instead, and the Franc- 
Comtois thus considered themselves freed from 
their allegiance to the French crown. Besar^on 
opened its gates to Maximilian, and, in a treaty 
concluded between the French King and the Em- 
peror, Burgundy reverted to the former, whilst 
Franche-Comte remained in the hands of the 
latter. The territorial dowry of Marguerite 
passed to her brother Philip, afterwards King of 
Spain (and father to the celebrated Charles the 
Fifth), who died, aged twenty-eight. Marguerite 
then became Begent of Franche-Comt6. Under 
her rule, Protestantism made its first appearance in 
the provinces. The peasants of Montb£liard, join- 
ing the German bands, made raids upon religious 
houses. Charles the Fifth, on assuming the reins 
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of Government after his aunt Marguerite, conti- 
nued her policy, and his Keeper of the Seals, the 
princely Perronet de Granvelle, inaugurated at 
Besan9on, by his splendid patronage of arts and 
letters, what has justly been called the " Golden 
Age of Franche-Comt£." 

XIII. Spanish Period, 1556—1674. Philip II. 
son of Charles the Fifth, established the Inquisi- 
tion in Francha-Comt6. His reign was a long 
series of calamities. Henry IV., King of France, 
marched a large army into the country, but after 
levying contributions on Besar^on, and the 
smaller towns of the Jura, he signed a treaty, 
according neutrality to the provinces, and retired 
(1595). Later, Richelieu sent three armies re- 
pectively, into the Sadne, the Doubs, and the Jura. 
St. Claude and Pontarlier were burnt, and the in- 
habitants destroyed by fire and sword. A great 
emigration took place, no less than twelve thou- 
sand families fleeing to Borne alone. Excepting 
the four principal towns, Besan£on, Salins, Dole, 
and Gray, the country was almost depopulated. 
Orders were given to mow down the unripe bar- 
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vests, in order to subdue the people by famine. 
At Richelieu's death, neutrality was again ac- 
corded to the province, on condition of forty thou- 
sand crowns being paid yearly to the crown of 
France, and French garrisons being maintained 
at Joux and other places. In the words of a 
French writer of the period, " The country, at this 
time, resembled a desert." On the peace of West- 
phalia, Besan£on lost its autonomy, being again 
placed under the dominion of Spain. Louis XIV. 
however, having married the daughter of Philip IV. 
of Spain, claimed Franche-Comt£ as the dowry 
of his wife. The great Cond6 was dispatched on 
a mission of conquest, the King, in person, 
headed a besieging army at Gray, and in fifteen 
days the entire province submitted. By the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Franche-Comt6 again 
reverted to Spain, and again had to be conquered. 
On the declaration of war against France by 
Spain, the German Empire, Holland, and Lor- 
raine, it put itself on the defensive. The armies 
of Louis XIV. overran the country. Besan9on 
capitulated, and the King celebrated a Te Deum 
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of victory in the Cathedral of that town in 
1674. 

It may not be generally known that the Porte 
St. Martin, in Paris, was erected as a triumphal 
arch to commemorate this victory. On its prin- 
cipal facade are the words : Ludovico Magno. 
Ve8<mtione Sequanisque bis capti. 

Here the history of Franche-Comt£ may be 
said to end, henceforth being merged in that of 
France. Brief as are these outlines, they will 
give the reader some idea of the vicissitudes this 
province has undergone from the earliest times 
until now; and further details can easily be 
found elsewhere. From whichever point we may 
regard it, historically, geographically, or artisti- 
cally, Franche-Comtl must be set down as one of 
the most interesting portions of France, and none 
should undertake to visit it without some pre- 
conceived notion of what they are going to see. 

The Jura is interesting geologically, its series 
of rocks, of the same age and general lithological 
structure as the oolitic formations of England, 
being known as the Jurassic formation. The 
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Jura range is composed of a peculiar kind of 
limestone abounding in caves, containing sta- 
lactital formations and the remains of extinct 
animals. The highest peak of the Jura rises to 
8000 feet. Naturally it is divided into three 
regions, the plain, the mountain, and the vine- 
yard. The climate, as in most mountainous 
countries, is rude, winter lasting eight months, 
on an average with enormous quantities of snow. 
More than a fourth of the territory is covered with 
forests, that of La Chaux being one of the finest 
in France. In the winter the wolves are driven 
by hunger to the very doors of the villages. 
The flora of the Jura possesses some singularities, 
and is especially rich in many districts. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and IL Demy 8vo. 30s. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND IL-Castle mil, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart Kinglets Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Plantagenet Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints. St. George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Richard of Bordeaux, Court Parties. Royal Favour- 
ites, Rehearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Radcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Phlllppote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Deserted Little Queen, Captive 
Little Queen, A New Year's Plot Night of the Kings, Exit Little Queen, Dona 
Juana, Constance of York, The Norman Tower, The Legal Heir, Princo Hal, 
The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, Attempt at Rescue, Agincourt, Kaiser 
Sigimnund, The Witch Queen, Sweet Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, 
Henry of Windsor, Richard of York, Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, 
Union of the Rosen. 



" • Royal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as • Her Majesty's Tower,' and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked ' Her Majesty's Tower ' will ilnd these volumes equally pleaHant reading." — 
Athenmum. 

"A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Pott, 

"Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. 'Royal Windsor ' 
Is eminently a popular work, bristling with anecdotes and amurtng sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. M r. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most Inclusive circle 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright and vigor- 
ous way.**— Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in ' Royal Windsor.' His 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of mont searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Royal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, In and out above 
ground and below ground." — Daily News. 

" • Royal Windsor * is a worthy companion to ' Her Majesty's Tower.' It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and It gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the characters in which are so life-like that they 
■earn again to pass in very flesh and blood before our eyes."— Sunday Time*. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

Lieot.-Colonkl E. S. Bridges, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families/' Ac. 2 volumes crown 8 vo. 21s. 
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THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wiesener, by Charlotte M. Yonqk, Author 
of " Tho Hoir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work, lie has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Becord Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wiesener s 
work is well worth translating, for it is most Interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
queen. Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken." — Athenaeum. 

" An excellent and interesting book. M. Wiesener has worked conscientiously 
and carefully from original sourcea"— Academy. 

" M. Wiesener' 8 volumes are a valuable contribution to an interesting chapter of 
our history, and we cordially thank Miss Yonge for introducing them in an 
English dress to a wider circle of readers. The book Is full of solid information, 
but never dull, and the lively and agreeable style is often picturesque, and some- 
times rises to dramatic intensity." — Examiner. 

" M. Wiesener has done great service to English history in this book, so admir- 
ably translated and edited by the author of 'The Heir of Redclyffe.' The story of 
the youth of Elizabeth is one of the most interesting possible."— Morning Post. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. 

Betham-Edwards, Author of " A Winter with the Swallows," dec. 
1 vol., 8vo. With Illustrations. 15b. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. 

11 This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

" Mrs. Cralk has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— Pail Mall Gazette, 

" In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history to touching, 
so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."— Morning Pott. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in Itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopher Jeaffrbson, of Dul- 

lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffrb- 

son, Author of "A Book about Doctors/* &c. 2 vols, crown 8 vo. 21s. 

11 Two volumes of very attractive matter : — letters which illustrate agriculture, 

commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 

details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singular 

freshness from private letters." — Athenmum. 

" Two agreeablo and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby."— Note* and Queriee. 

14 In the interests of history a publication such as the present hi of almost in- 
calculable valua Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes."— Morning Pott 
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THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alexander Baillib Cochrane, M.P. 1 vol 
demy 8vo. 15s. 
" We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane'* book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members 
of the profession should road it." — Morning Post. 

" In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual troat of the highest order. 'The Theatre Francais' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilful author."— Court Journal. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 void, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Daru, Flahault, Kergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamoriciere and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin. De Witt, Duchatol, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dusflard, Duvergier de Hauranno, Leon Faucher, Frere-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Lubaumo, Lamartino, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mdrimcn, 
Mtgnet Jules Mohl, Montauolli, Odillon-Barrot, Quutolet Ittimusat Kogier, 
Rivet, Rossini, Horace Say. Thiers, TrouviS-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, Bistort, Ac 

"This now series of Mr. Senior's 'Conversations' has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it ban always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These convocations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There in scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life— are all discuHsed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact."— A thaueum. 

"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly Interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert Cousin, Lamartino, and other persona of 
celebrity and eminence."— Saturday Review. 

"These conversations extend from the year 1852 to I860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Revolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 18*>9. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
Russia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered."— SUvni<ir<L 

■i 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfworth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 80s. 

"In two handsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
% very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Athenmum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight"— Morning Pott. 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, • History of two Queens.' The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simaneaa, Aleala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power."— Daily Nnot. 

VOLS. III. & IV. of the HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing tbe Work. 

" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Pott. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of Interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect "—Daily Nem. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A New Librabt Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 

11 Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— Examiner. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Tldrd 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please it* readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
Is likely to produce a very useful effect"— Saturday Rmm. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
" A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Daily Nem. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGTANA. LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diary. By E. Heneage 
Dering. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

Among otber persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macauiay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce. Wordsworth, llallain, 
Rogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lock hart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
Harness, Chantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, Ac. 

"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society daring a well known but 
ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life." — Athenaeum. 

"In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John Bull 

" In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminlscencea"— Ttte Tabid . 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

Vincenhes. By Alexander Baiijjb Cochrane, M.P. lvol. 8 vo. 15s. 
"A very interesting volums." — Times. 

M A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.'' — Athenseum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— British Quarterly Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour." — Morning Pott. 
" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

Moltneux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

44 Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, Interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertaining stories.' — Spectator. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Charlotte 
M. Tonob, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffo," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
44 The 4 man of former times ' whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mme. Geoff rin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Repub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together."— Saturday Review. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30a. 

From thk Tno*:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— ukea an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In oar national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see In due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. III. & IV. op HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work- Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 80s. 

" These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. —Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonoe, 
Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21a. 

11 This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire , and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba* the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution of Jujy, 1880. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readers,"— The Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war/ which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day a During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Duo D'Angouleme. Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are — The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dakea of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lordn Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
olarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Womb well, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and 0. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tatter a all, Hudson, Tide, Qeorge Colman, The Kembles, 
Q. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nlsbet; Mesdames Catalan!, Grassini, Bachel, &c 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent momory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the beat books of the season. Plea&ant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of u Celebrities I have 
Known," &e. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconl's Irish care, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of Its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pott Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24b. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Cherublni, Spohr. Mendelssohn, P. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, G. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, PaganinL Bachel, Bonzi de Begnts, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrBder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Q. Smart, Staudigl, Thai berg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stetn, Dr. von Bttlow, Litolff, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. 
Huilah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac in- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— Athenmum. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Queen. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pare and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers.' They are greatly superior to the average of what Is called religious 
literature."— Athenian* 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a wtnnlngness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle, A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '& H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of thellfe. M — British 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Quux, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined. " — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit" — Graphic 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic"— John Bull. 

LIFE OF the RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbngkr Wal- 
polb. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

••Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank In onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness."— Morning Post. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

"Written with intelligence and ability."— PaU Mall GcuetU. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deocan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit" — Standard 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," Ac. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Boddam- Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
" A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundlnga" — Globe. 

MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

M A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."— a&wdard 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'Estrangk, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
"This work contains a large and varied amount of Information. It is lmposHible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in itn paged, and Tor any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of ita value we muttt refer oar readers tu the book 
]lMir."-Vofo» Bull 

*' A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library."— Mtutngtr. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. Moenb, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

iloens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers." — JSporting Qaiette. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbjhon. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page." — Morning Pott 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ° Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, I vol. 8vo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whotham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies." — Athtnmvm. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. AirDERBsotf, Author of " Lake N garni," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of " Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. l>ound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshknd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Lifo Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition* 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheapor Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Daily Ntm. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Da vies. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
"Two charming volumes, full of the most Interesting matter." — Post. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakorloy." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of u David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," drc. 3 vols. 
(7n May.) 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of " Queenie/' &c. 

2 vols, 21a. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella," u Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
44 Any work from F. W. Robinson most ever be welcomed by til readers of 
works of Action, and 'Coward Conscience ' will udd not a little to the writer's 
reputation. It is the production of a keen and kindly observer of men and 
manners, and it displays a subtle analysis of character, as well as a breadth of 
observation, which are remarkable. The plot is deeply interesting, and the 
artistic skill of its construction is marked enough to give a vitality and realism to 
the dramatis person*. Genuine pathos, quiet, sustained humour, fine imaginative 
power, and vivid and natural descriptions characterise every page." — Court Journal 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of "Viva," 

41 Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

44 An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add very considerably to the author's well-established reputation." — 
Horning Post. 

44 ' Rhona ' is a genuine success; one of the best novels that has been written for 
many years, and one which will live. The characters are drawn with force, the 
dialogue is easy and the plot is full of originality and power." — Court Journal 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," Ac 3 vols. 

44 We warmly recommend this very readable, well written, and exciting noveL 
The story is charmingly natural, and the characters have an air of life and 
reality."— Morning Post 

44 This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches, and the main con- 
ception is very striking." — Spectator. 

44 This novel will add to Mrs. Hosy's high literary reputation. The plot is inter- 
esting and the Incidents dramatic. It is a true picture of life." — Court Journal 

QUA KER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of ll For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

44 There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. MacdoneU's work, and, what is 
more, the book is pleasant and interesting. It is rarely that a book is found 
written with more intelligence and more refined art" — Atkamum. 

44 The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in which 
it Is written, ana the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render ' Quaker 
Cousins ' one of the most popular standard books of the day."— Court Journal 

44 An exceedingly well written novel The characters are drawn by a hand at 
once firm and delicate, while both the humour and the pathos of the story are 
managed with unusual grace and success." — John Bull 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 

Author of "A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

44 A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly excit- 
ing and admirably worked out plot It will surely be a popular succeas."— Post 

"•A Fatal Passion ' is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that has 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated." — Court Journal. 
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THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &c. 3 vols. 

U A wonderfully pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
fn the book, traced with the author's usual quiet humour." — John Bull. 

"The reader cannot fail to have a kindly feeling towards the author of 'St 
Olave's,' for her writiug shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a 
vory estimable character. Nobody could be the worse for readiug ' The Lattt of 
11 er Line,' and every reader will derive a certain amount of pleasure from if— 
Athenaeum. 

M Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find It as impossible as we have done to lay down this novel until they have 
finished it"— Standard 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
44 Alec Forbes," Ac. 3 vole. 
U A powerful story, It is impossible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare 
merits in the limits of a review."— John Bulk 

" We recommend ' Paul Faber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genius."— Spectator. 

"A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporary Review. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Stirling, Author of 44 A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

44 A readable story."— Athenaum. 

" Miss Stirling is at her best in her descriptions of Scotch life and customs.'*— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

"A charming novel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the Interest of the book 
will be absorbing."— Scotsman. 

"An uncommonly pleasant and vividly told tale of Highland lifa The characters, 
high or low, from laird to village gossip, have about them an air of reality not often 
met with in modern no vela"— Dundee Advertiser. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant story."— Athenaeum, 
"This tale is romantic and interesting."— Standard. 

u This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The charac- 
ters are portrayed with considerable skill and power."— Morning Po%L 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
"Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend It to the general 
public, and it should bo hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fife,' A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of Its humour and plcturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other." — Athemeum. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth, Author of 4l Tho Cuckoo Clock," <fcc. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
u We have read * Hathercourt Rectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout." — Saturday Review. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

ALumx, Author of u The Life of Augeliquo Arnauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page." — Examiner. 

"Far above the average of novels in literary merit, greatly above In moral tone 
and purpose, and equal in interettt to any novel of the season, is the volume which 
contains the tales of Michelle and Little Jack."— John Bull 
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$nfatr % (Stepwial $)airmmgt of P*r HJtajtatg. 

Published annually, in One Vol, royal Bvo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31*. Sd. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE fOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 18 HOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Pkbraoi and Bakonvtaob is Acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans* 
lated. 



44 This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Time*. 

44 Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject"— Spectator. 

44 A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day. M — Po$L 

44 The best existing, and, we believe, the beet possible Peerage. It la the standard 
authority on the subject"- Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a ffingle Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and fllnitrated, price 5s. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edition! 
forma a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and Is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
fat Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Pott. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

M Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. . Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit "— Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

u ' Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Alhenmum. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIFHANT. 

M A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Pea/. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

M Tbe reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's No vela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa"— M esienger. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR FOFES. 

M A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his reooUeetionB will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Aihtnmunx 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"In * A life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject and has produce 1 a 
work of strong effect "—Athcruntm. 
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10. THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be weloome to all reader*, and moat welcome to those 
who have a love for the beat kinda of reading."— Examiner. 

11. MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in aearch of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about It quite oharmtag.'— 4<A0usiml 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 



"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 

formation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books In handsome uniform. **— Examiner. 

13. DAREEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

41 This last production of the author of • The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— Olobe. 

14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KINO OP ARMS. 
"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book."— Standard. 

15. THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The 'Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Timet 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Oretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— Times 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Pott 

18. FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer' s story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. —Port. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
M If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between • John Halifax * and 
The Caxtone.' "Standard. 

20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
M A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— Illustrated Nem. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

u * Adele ' Is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting "-^tteaswaii 

22. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Saturday Review. 

23. GBANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in aearch of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— 4tt«MB«m. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

u A delightful book."— Athenxum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Lancet. 

25. NO GHUBCH. 

"We adriae all who have the opportunity to read this book."— >4tAauBiun, 

26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
fcl ve. H — A tkmmwn. u A charming tale charmingly told."— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NORTON. 

u * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel."— Tima. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— Examiner. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of ' Lee Mlserablea ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

*' It Is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work con*picuous for tasto and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
\nd charming book, with a well-managed story, cloarly-cut characters, and sentimonts 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika" — Time*. 

SO. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLEPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Time*. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenamm, 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Port. 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce • Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault "— OTmea 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

M No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— Athenamm. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

M * Agnes' Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— Athenamm. 
M A story whose pathetio beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Port. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— Examiner, 
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37. NEW AMERICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

u A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well."— Timet. 
M We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very Interesting book."— Saturday Review. 

38. ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
M * Robert Falconer * h a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— Athenctum. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'"The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domes tio stories. — Athenmum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
M A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELGINBROD. By GEORGE MAO DONALD. 

M The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers." — Tunes. 

42. A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

14 A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— Examiner. 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
11 A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.*'— Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of 'John Halifax' has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— United Service Magazine. 

46. A ROSE IN JUNE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

44 ' A Rose in June ' is as pretty as its title The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Cerlingford.' "—Tinm. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 

44 There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader."— Timet. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn. **— fltows. 

49. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette."— spectator. 
44 This book is well written, and of thrilling Interest"— Academy, 
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